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ST. ROBERT BELLARMINE ON THE INDIRECT 
POWER 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


N AN age that is being torn apart by a profound spiritual crisis in the 
| temporal order, it is inevitable that the problem of the relations 
between the spiritual and temporal should assume ranking importance. 
No one stands aside from this problem; everyone must adopt some solu- 
tion for it. Secular theorists of the “new man” are urging the neces- 
sary exclusion of the spiritual, in the traditional sense, from any in- 
fluence on temporal affairs, and are enforcing on man his destiny to be 
the unaided creator of the conditions of his own free life. Christian 
theorists solve the problem in terms of their own concept of Christianity 
and the degree and kind of engagement of religion and the church in 
the aflairs of this world that it permits or prescribes; the orthodox 
Lutheran or Barthian will differ considerably from the contemporary 
Protestant liberal or freechurchman. In Catholic terms, of course, 
the cardinal question is that of the spiritual authority of the Church 
over the temporal— its bases, extension, fields and manner of exercise, 
techniques of effectiveness, etc. This is an ancient question, with a 
complicated history; in the details of its answer there has never been, 
nor is there yet, complete uniformity of view. Writing in the sixteenth 
century, St. Robert Bellarmine said: “The fact that there is in the 
Pope a power in regard of temporal affairs is not a matter of opinion but 
of certainty among Catholics; although there is no lack of disputes 
over what kind and manner of power it is....’"' Since the sixteenth 
century some questions have been cleared up; but disputes still go on. 

Doubtless they will always go on; for the political theology of the 
Church (meaning the theology of her relations to the temporal order) 
will never be a fully “closed” theology. It cannot be, because it is 
political, and therefore stands in close relation to the contingencies and 


relativities of the political order, whose institutionalization is con- 


'De potestate Summi Pontificis in rebus temporalibus, 111 (Opera Omnia [Neapoli, 
1856], IV [Pars 2], 270). 
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stantly dissolving. The premises and principles of this theology are 
indeed firm and unchanging, resting on foundations that stand outside 
time and the corrosiveness of political change. But there will always 
remain the task of purifying the developed, practically operative 
structure of this theology from the contingent elements that necessarily 
accrue to it in the course of the Church’s living through, and wrestling 
with, the political ideas and institutions of particular ages; there will 
remain, too, the task of organizing afresh this theology, to insure its 
exactness, its vitality, and its relevance to new contexts and its solidity 
against new attacks. 

In his own day, St. Robert Bellarmine accomplished this necessary 
theological task, in its double aspect, with magnificent vigor and sure- 
ness. He was, of course, in no sense the inventor of the so-called “‘in- 
direct power’; but his theological systematization of it was an histor- 
ical achievement of the first order, immensely influential in his own 
time, and regarded as classic ever since. At that, his achievement was 
only historical, not eternal. He did not “‘fix’’ the political theology of 
the Church in final form. In fact, serious difficulties have been raised 
with regard to the internal consistency of his systematization, and its 
exactness and adequacy as a statement and interpretation of the 
tradition of the Church. It may, then, be useful to look at his system. 
Perhaps a consideration of the problems that it raises may lead to 
another more profound, delicate, and vexing problem—that of the 
development of the Christian tradition on the power of the Church in 
temporal affairs, and of the two levels of thought that tend to appear 
in any theological interpretation of the tradition—the level of the 
absolute and permanent, and the level of the contingent and historically 
conditioned. 

A study of the theory of the indirect power might have another, 
secondary usefulness. From the Catholic doctrinal and pastoral stand- 
point the contemporary question—emphasized with great force in 
papal documents of the last half-century—is that of the authority of 
the Church in the field of temporal affairs. However, by a curious 
quirk, from the polemical standpoint the contemporary question has 
become that of the power of secular government in the affairs of reli- 
gion. The controversy in the United States that has arisen over 
“Church and State” is being carried on in this narrow state of the 
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question. It is, of course, natural that such a debate should arise in 
the world of today, whose primary concern is the limitation of political 
sovereignty by the rights of man, especially his rights in all the affairs 
of the spirit. However, from the Catholic standpoint it is unfortunate 
that so much importance should be attached to the narrow issue of the 
“rights of Catholic governments” to limit by coercive law the public 
manifestation and propaganda of non-Catholic sects. 

First, within the scheme of Catholic doctrine, these asserted “rights,” 
whatever they may be, constitute a minor and peripheral issue. 
Secondly, this issue has a long and rather murky history, and it resists 
capture in the simplistic formulas that prevail in popular controversy; 
it demands consideration in broad doctrinal and historical perspective, 
and consequently one does rather badly with it on the journalistic 
level beloved by our Methodist and Baptist friends. For my own part, 
I am uneasy on seeing the issue disposed of by some resounding gen- 
eralization: ‘‘Error has no rights’’; or, ‘“The power of God in the State 
must assist the power of God in the Church”; etc. In their generality, 
the generalizations are true enough; the trouble is with their generality. 
One strongly wishes that our non-Catholic brethren might be presented 
with the integral Catholic doctrine, about which they are troubled; 
but the presentation is not accomplished by generalizations. This is 
no question to be dealt with “in a few simple ideas.” Bellarmine once 
rebuked an “integrist’’ of his own day, Alexander Carerius, for the 
simplism of his views on the power of the Pope in temporal matters, 
which overlooked the complications of the question and hence missed 
the question itself: “Since he does not discuss the manner (in which the 
Pope possesses this power), and thus ignores the state of the question, 
all the arguments of Carerius and authors like him are idle; not only 
are they of no help to the ecclesiastical power but they are even dis- 
astrous to it, since without reason they make it odious to the princes 
of the world.’»* Bellarmine himself said many odious things to the 
princes of the world, and even of the Church, but always with reason. 

My own suggestion is that an integral statement of the duties and 
rights of secular government in the field of religion cannot be made save 

ibis Epistola A pologetica Roberti S.R.E. Cardinalis Bellarmini ad Franciscum Card. 


Sancti Clementis adversus temeritatem et errores Alexandri Carerii Patavini, in LeBachelet, 
Auctarium Bellarminianum (Paris, 1913), p. 434. 
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he 


on the basis of a prior statement of the rights of the Church in the field 


of politics. Whatever rights the government of a Catholic people may 
have in the field of religion (understanding supernatural religion), it 
has them only in consequence of the subordination of its end to the 
end of the Church. This same subordination gives the Church a 
certain power in the field of politics. The two problems rise out of the 
same root, and are therefore analogous. And the solution given to 
each must be symmetrical with the solution given to the other. This 
is true a priori; it is also true historically. Always the prior problem 
has been that of the power of the Church. The principles governing 
its solution likewise governed the solution of the secondary problem 

the power of the State. And the concrete solution given to the prior 
problem by the application of principles to a particular historical situa- 
tion has been reflected in the concrete solution given to the secondary 
problem. This is why I think a study of the indirect power of the 
Church in temporal matters should assist in clarifying the minor issue 


raised in our contemporary controversy. 
BELLARMINE’S CONCEPT OF THE INDIRECT POWER 


Bellarmine stated his theory as a young man of 44 in the first volume 
of the Controversies, in the Controversy, On the Supreme Pontiff, the 
Fifth Book, “On the Temporal Power of the Pope.’ He dealt at 
length with one of the historical elements of the problem in his treatise, 
On the Translation of the Roman Empire® He returned on certain of 
his premises in the second volume of the Controversies, in the Con- 
troversy, On the Members of the Church, the Third Book, ‘‘On the Laity,” 
which is, he says, a treatise ‘“‘on the political magistracy.’’* There- 
after he defended his position in the three major conflicts that took up 
a good part of his life: (1) against the “‘seven fools’’ of Venice in the 


dispute chiefly over clerical exemption (1606-7);° (2) against the royal 








2 Opera On:nia (Neapoli, 185 I, 524 » cite erealt De S. Pont., V, with the 
chapter, and reterenc to the pags in tl ‘ 

3 [bid., IV (Pars 2), 38 ff., especially c. XII, pp. 78 ff.; the r is written in 1583-84, 
but not published till five years later; cf. E. A. Ryan, The Historical Scholarship of St. 
Bellarmine (N« York, 1936), p. 157 

‘ Opera Omnia, IL; especially cc. NVII-XNXIT, pp. 333 

5 R la del 4 l ale Bell iv? ino 7 lfratlato de tHe le t adi | enestld thi | * IV Pars 
2 455 Rist lel Cardinale I rmino due libre pp 479 ff.- Ris posta 
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absolutism of James I of England (1607-9); (3) against the equally 
absolutist and also Gallican ideas of William Barclay,’ and Roger 
Widdrington (1610).* Finally, he touched one or other point in some 
of his minor writings. The statement given to his thought in the early 
treatise, ““On the Temporal Power of the Pope,” is essentially com- 
plete; his later works clarify and develop it a bit, without altering its 
lines and substance. 

Bellarmine’s dominant preoccupation was, of course, the defense of 
Catholic tradition; he is embarrassed when the adversaries of the 
Church single him out for attack. ‘Il am not so important,” he writes 
in the preface to the book against Barclay, “as to think that the cause 
of the universal Church hangs on me alone. I know my imperfections; 
I know that I am only one of many; and I will not allow that the com- 
mon cause should be prejudiced, whether I stand or fall in this de- 
bate.’"'® The common cause had been put in jeopardy by the errors 
of Wiclefi, the anarchistic “‘Spirituals,”’ Marsilius of Padua, and the 
Reformers; by the errors of the English and Gallican theorists of royal 
absolutism; and by those of the “many canonists...and not a few 
others’’'! among Catholics who had, as they thought, defended the 
papal cause against earlier and later medieval and Renaissance regal- 
ists; they are usually called the “hierocrats.’’* Bellarmine’s refutation 
of all these errors is crushing. Basically, it is a dogmatic refutation by 
appeal to tradition--the acts and teaching of the Church, the Scrip- 


del Cardinale Bellarmino alla difesa delle otto proposizioni di Giovanni Marsilio, ibid., 
pp. 511 ff 
© Roberti S.R.E. Card. Bellarmini Responsio ad librum inscriptum, Triplici nodo triplex 
cuneus, ibid., pp. 417 fi.; Apologia Roberti Bellarmint S.R.E. Card. pro responsior 1 ad 
librum Jacobi, ibid., 347 ff.; Hieratikon Doron, modesta et fidelis ad » Roberti 
Bellarmini S.R.E. Card. ad Jacobum Magnae Britanniae Regem, Auctarium, pp. 209 
Tractatus de potestate Summi Pontificis in rebus temporalibus adversus Gulielmum 
Barclaeum, Opera Omnia, IV (Pars 2), 259 ff.; cite hereafter as J festale, with the 
chapter 1 page is edition 
5 Rol S.R.E. Card. Bel ni I 1 liby f inscr Card 
Bellarmzis r re rincipur } ro r n Cat far 
pp 358 story of book, cf 1., pp. 205-20 cited h i r ; 1 
he ch ip } i I ( 
Espec e ] ! ¢ t Carerius, ¢ r f 
Auctariu» ( ‘ il other pertiner 
De p. 239 eS. Pont.. Vi 1, p. 524 
( I X Arr i) S? {si A { Be ry M cn 1934 pp 
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ture, the Fathers and Doctors. In these sources Bellarmine finds the 
principles that integrate Catholic tradition and outlaw the current 
errors. 

However, in the course of his refutation of these errors Bellarmine 
drew from his theological sources a description of the indirect power, a 
set of arguments for it, and a list of its implications in the political 
order. In particular, he gave an interpretation of the acts of the med- 
ieval papacy; he newly applied to the problem of the two powers the 
Thomistic doctrine of the natural origin and end of the temporal power; 
and he stated certain empowerments of the political power within the 
respublica christiana. In other words, in connection with his dogmatic 
refutation of errors in regard of the power of the Church in temporal 
affairs he also constructed a theological theory of the indirect power. 
As a theory—in its manner of expression, the argumentation in its 
supports, its stated implications—it has not been canonized by the 
Church. There has been freedom to criticise and modify it, and the 
freedom has in fact been used. 

The latest of Bellarmine’s many definitions of the indirect power 
is in his Recognitio Operum: ‘“‘We understand by jurisdiction of an 
indirect kind the jurisdiction which the Pope has over the temporal in 
its relation to the spiritual; properly and of itself his jurisdiction re- 
gards the spiritual.”’* From his earliest writings he regards this as 
the “middle view” common to Catholic theologians, that “the Pope 
as Pope directly and immediately has no temporal power but only a 
spiritual power; nevertheless by reason of his spiritual power he has 
at least indirectly a power in temporal things, which is a supreme power 
(eamque supremam).’* The same view is stated over and over again 
in the book against Barclay: 


By the words ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ we do not mean, as it has been jokingly said, 
that the spiritual power is in the Pope directly, that is, lawfully and legitimately, 
and the temporal power indirectly, that is, unlawfully and by usurpation. Rather 
we mean that the papal power is of itself properly spiritual, and therefore directly 
regards as its primary object spiritual affairs; but indirectly, that is, by reason of 
their relation to spiritual things, reductively and by necessary consequence it 
regards temporal things as its secondary object. To this object the spiritual power 


turns, as Innocent III says, in particular cases (casu)." 


13 Opera Omnia, IV (Pars 2), 235. 4 De S. Pont., V,1, p. 524. 
6 De potestate, V, p. 278. 
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In regard of all other Christian provinces and Christian princes [outside the 
papal States] (theologians) accord to the Pope only a spiritual power, which of itself 
properly regards only the spiritual, and regards the temporal only as it is subordi- 
nate to the spiritual. And therefore, when we speak properly, we say that the 
Pope has a power in the temporal, but as Pope he has no temporal power. From 
which it follows that the difference conveyed by the terms ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ 
does not refer to the manner of acquiring the power, as Barclay falsely asserts; the 
words are used to set forth the secondary and consequent object of the supreme 
spiritual power, which primarily and directly regards the spiritual, and regards the 
temporal secondarily and indirectly, that is, in its relation to the spiritual.'® 


It is evident that Bellarmine wanted to lay primary stress on the 
power of the Church as single in itself and solely spiritual. So, again, 
in lecturing Carerius on his ignorance, he says that no theologian denies 
that the Pope ‘“‘has fullest and most ample power over spiritual and 
corporal things; but the question concerns the manner—has the Pope 
one power, properly spiritual, which stands so high over all temporal 
powers that by it he can dispose of all temporal things, or has he two 
distinct powers, one spiritual and the other temporal, both by divine 
right, in such wise that St. Peter was established by Christ as King of the 
world as well as Pope?’’” The latter was the view of the hierocrats, 
shared by Carerius; Bellarmine consistently rejected it, so definitely 
that he got into trouble with Sixtus V and escaped the Index only by 
that fierce Pope’s timely death. 

Spiritual in itself, the power of the Pope “extends” to the temporal 
order casu, on occasion. ‘The occasion is created “by a serious reason, 
the salvation of souls, the welfare of 


especially a concern of faith,’’'* “ 
religion, the preservation of the Church,’® or more in general, a 
“necessity of the Church.’*° Moreover, the occasion is created by 
some deviation or default of the processes of the temporal order, that 
results in a spiritual danger. Judgment as to the existence of the 
occasion and its gravity rests, of course, with the Pope; but he may 
not “‘at his pleasure falsely devise necessities,” and he must always act 
in view of a spiritual end.*! 

The intervention of the Pope, when the occasion is there, takes two 
forms, a positive and a negative one. Bellarmine’s general formulas 

6 Tbid., XII, p. 294. 17 Epist. A pol., Auctarium, p. 432. 

18 Examen, V1, p. 368 19 De potestate, III, p. 270. 

* De. S. Pont., V, 7, p. 53 "1 Thid., 4, p. 526; De potestate, XII, p. 295. 
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are the medieval ones—to direct (dirigere) and to correct (corrigere), 
to which is added the even more general one, to judge (judicare).” 
Rather characteristically, Bellarmine does not analyze these concepts 
to see if there be a difference between two cases: (1) when the good of 
religion is directly attacked, and the Church intervenes to forbid (a 
negative intervention ratione peccati—a phrase Bellarmine does not 
use), and (2) when the good of religion is indirectly compromised by 
way of extrinsic consequence of some political act or omission; in 
which case the Church intervenes to prescribe (a positive interven- 
tion ratione boni Ecclesiae). He maintains roundly that the power of 
the Church extends to temporal things “insofar as they help to open 
the kingdom of God to the faithful, or are a hindrance and an obstacle 
to its being opened to them.’ And the following three spec ial modes 
of intervention are characteristic of his thought: 


In regard of persons, the Pope as Pope cannot by ordinary jurisdiction (ordi- 


narie) depose temporal rulers even for a legitimate reason, after the manner in which 


he deposes bishops, as their ordinary judge; nevertheless as the supreme spiritua 
yi | I 


ruler, he can change the royal power, taking it away from one and conferring it on 
another, if this be necessary for the salvation of souls. . 

In regard of laws, the Pope as Pope cannot by ordinary jurisdiction make a civil 
law or confirm or invalidate the laws of princes; for he is not himself a political 
ruler of the Church (ecclesiae; note Bellarmine’s use of this word for the civil order 


of Christendom) ; nevertheless, he can do all these things, if a particular civil law is 


necessary for the salvation of souls and the prince is unwilling to pass it, or if a 


particular law is harmful to the salvation of souls and the prince is unwilling to 
abrogate it.... 


In regard of judicial sentences, the Pope as Pope cannot by ordinary jurisdiction 


decide civil cases. ... 1 evertheless, in a case in which this is necessary for the sal- 
vation of souls, he can assume civil jurisdiction, when, for instance, there is no one 
else to give judgment (as when two kings are in conflict), or when those who could 


and should give judgment are unwilling to do so... .*4 


Bellarmine also put a close connection between the indirect power of 
the Church and the duty of the State to “exterminate” heresy; how- 
ever, this is another subject. 
The defense of the indirect power which Bellarmine all his life put 
2 Cf. De S. Pont., V, 6, p. 532; De potestate, IL, p. 269; TIT, pp. 270, 271; V, p. 278; 


XIV, p. 300; XXV, p. 318; XXXI, p. 327; et 


3 De potestate, V, p. 279 4 De S. Pont., V, 6, p. 532 
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up was a defense of these forms of its exercise; and the greatest weight 
of his argument went behind the power to depose secular rulers. This 
is the thing that chiefly stuck in the throat of James I; it is mentioned 
twice in the famous Oath of Allegiance,”* over which Bellarmine had his 
battle with the King. And it furnishes the dominant theme in the 
controversies with Barclay and Widdrington. Bellarmine was willing 
to let it be the experimentum crucis; he was likewise ready to qualify 
his opinion up to the hilt: “Although one might perhaps question 
whether the negative opinion (denying the papal power of deposition) 
should properly be called a heresy directly and in the first instance, 
still there can be no doubt that it is rash, erroneous, and heretical at 
least reductively and secondarily ...; for from it would follow that 
the Church can err in faith, and that the Pope has not sufficient power 
to rule the faithful, and other things which by common consent are 
heretical.’’* I should add, too, that Bellarmine was thinking of a 
power genuinely to depose a king, and not simply declare him de- 


posed.*? 
Direct or Indirect? 


It is difficult to see why the canonists should have gone running to 
Sixtus V, crying that Bellarmine had shortened the arm of the papacy 
and given comfort to its enemies by denying to the Pope a direct 
temporal power.” The modern question is, whether he did at bottom 
really deny the direct temporal power, or merely trim it down to size. 
The question has been raised, whether his theory is in its conclusions 
consistent with its own premises. Its basic premise is that the 
Church’s power is single, and solely spiritual, that she has not by 
divine right any merely temporal jurisdiction. That is, I take it, she 
has no power directly and immediately to produce juridical effects 
within the temporal order. But as seen in the decisive instances of its 
use, Bellarmine’s indirect power appears as more than simply a spiritual 


SCf. J. B rick, Blessed Robert Bellarmine (New York, 1928), 1 
* cr Vi p se 
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power that extends itself into the realm of the political; rather, it 
seems that in the course of the extension the power itself has ceased 
to be purely spiritual and become formally temporal, specified as such 
by an act that is formally political: by act of the Church a political 
status has been altered (this king is no longer king), or there is nowa 
new civil law, or this civil case is now formally closed. 

Moreover, these temporal effects are directly willed in themselves, 
as means to a spiritual end; the spiritual is reached through the 
temporal. The fact that in producing these effects the Church uses 
her power only for a spiritual end does not help; for the nature of a 
power is not altered by the motives or end of its use, and a political 
effect, even though produced in the high interests of the Church, is 
for all that a political effect. Nor does it do to say that the Church 
acts in this way only caswaliter; the question is whether she may ever 
so act, given the nature of her power as purely spiritual. Finally, it 
does not settle the difficulty to distinguish two fields, one primary and 
spiritual and the other secondary and temporal, wherein the Church 
may act; the question, on Bellarmine’s premises, is whether the power 
of the Church, even as operative in its secondary temporal field, is 
still a purely spiritual power. In other words, the crucial question is 
not whether the Church may defend herself and the faith of her 
children when it is attacked or endangered, nor whether she must meet 
all moral issues wherever they may arise, nor even whether she may 
somehow direct and correct the temporal power; the answer to these 
questions is certainty affirmative. The question is whether she may 
do all these things fali auxilio—by laying her hands directly on the 
processes of the temporal order (whereby kings are seated or unseated, 
laws are passed, etc.). The answer here, if one want to be consistent 
with the doctrine that the Church’s power is purely spiritual, ought to 
be negative. 

On such grounds as these it has been said that Bellarmine, after 
thrusting out the theory of the direct power as an error, brings it back 
in, considerably modified but substantially itself. He does indeed 
deny the assertions of the hierocrats on the origin of politic al power; 
it does not originate in the fact of sin nor is it given to the prince 


; 


mediante papa; it takes its origin from the law of nature and is resident 


in the prince by the law of nations. Similarly, Bellarmine denies;to 
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the Pope the ordinary possession of the two powers. Nevertheless, 
the essential point seems to remain—in both theories the Church can 
exercise a political power in her own right. Bellarmine’s indirect 
power scems to be simply a direct power restricted to exceptional use; 
but if the Church uses it she must have had it; and in that case 
the power of the Church is not solely spiritual. Bellarmine’s restric- 
tions and distinctions hardly alter the substantial case. After all, 
even the hierocrats insisted that the Church might use her temporal 
power, not arbitrarily nor in the ordinary run of affairs, but only when 
the higher interests of religion were engaged. And they likewise as- 
serted that the root of the Church’s power in the temporal order was 
her divine commission as spiritual ruler of mankind. 

It would seem, then, that between the hierocrats’ theory of the direct 
power and Bellarmine’s theory of the indirect power there exists in 
the last analysis ‘a difference more apparent than real,’’ as Moulart 
says.°? More recently De Lubac has found in it a “lack of logic’’: 
“Its premises should lead to conclusions of another order. At first 
sight, one feels the satisfaction of clarity; but reflection quickly reveals 
it as a bastard compromise, and an untenable one, between the theory 
of the direct power and that of the directive power.’*° Criticisms to 
the same general effect were made long ago, most pertinently perhaps 
by Bianchi, who refined Bellarmine’s theory into a form of his own, 
that has found many followers and deserves a special study.* 

I think that the main point in these criticisms is well taken. But 
two things should be understood. First, the criticism affects only 
Bellarmine’s systematization, and leaves untouched the solidity of his 
defense of the essential data of Catholic tradition. Secondly, it does 
not detract from the remarkable nature of his historical achievement; 
actually, it merely means that Bellarmine did not say the last word on 
the subject, though the word he said was the best that had yet been 
said. As a matter of fact, no one before him, not even the great 
Vittoria, had managed to work quite so far through the two major 

2 F. Moulart, L’Eglise et ’ Etat (Paris, 1887), p. 195. 

* H. de Lubac, “Le pouvoir de I’-glise en matiére temporelle,” Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses, XII (1932), 335; cf. in the same sense, J. Lecler, L’Eglise et la souveraineté de 


P Etat (Paris, 1944), pp. 101-104. 
1 T expect to take it up in a later article that will deal with the theory of Jean Quidort 


(John of Paris). 
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difficulties that had confronted all Catholic theorists of the papal 
power in the temporal order from the time they began seriously to 
theorize—say, with John of Salisbury. Both of these difficulties 
really form part of a single overriding problem—that of the develop- 
ment of doctrine, especially in regard of this doctrine, which has per- 
haps seen, and will still see, more development than any other. 


BELLARMINE’S PROBLEM 

The first and most obvious difficulty derived from the massive fact 
of medieval Christendom—the intricate system of relationships that 
had been built upon between regnum and sacerdotium—-and the soaring 
idea that in part inspired, and was in part inspired by, the fact; I mean 
the idea of the one respublica christiana, that conceived the Empire as 
existing within the Church and making with it one society, one ec- 
clesia, with a dual administrative hierarchy that found its unity in the 
headship of the Roman Pontiff. How was one to analyse in terms of 
doctrine this massive social and juridical fact? How, in particular, 
was one to interpret the acts of the medieval papacy, that stood at the 
center as well as at the summit of this one factual entity that men called 
christianitas? Fully to appreciate the difficulty, it should be remem- 
bered that in the complex matter of the relationship between the two 
powers action always had the primacy over theory; the doctrine that 
was always “there” emerged, as it were, as concrete situations were 
met by concrete measures. Perhaps more exactly, the principles 
that guided action became matter for reflection only as they appeared 
in the action itself; however, since the action was designed to meet the 
exigencies of the contingent social situation in which the two powers 
met (usually in conflict), the principles could only with difficulty be 
seen in their clarity and purity; indeed it may be said that their full 
clarity and purity never appeared in any act, because every act hada 
context that tended to obscure its inspiration. 

The second difficulty operated to complicate still further this prob- 
lem of doctrinal analysis; it was the lack of a fully articulated and 
organized political philosophy, firmly possessed in itself and in its 
implications for the relations of the two powers. This lack of a 
philosophy of the State corresponded in a way to a certain absence of 
the State itself during the early and high Middle Ages. In the thir- 
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teenth century, of course, St. Thomas formulated the necessary philos- 
ophy; but living at a time when, in the phrase that he once uttered, 
“kings are vassals of the Church,’’® he had not felt obliged to work out 
the implications of the autonomy of the political order that his philos- 
ophy asserted. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries men 
for the most part lost hold of his philosophy. Drawn from antiquity, 
it embodied a middle position between the competing theories of the 
time, and could not be popular with either; for it put a check both on 
the hierocrats, supporters of the old position of the Pope in relation to 
the Empire, and on the legists, supporters of the rising national poli- 
ties, chiefly in France, which in becoming national were growing to a 
new consciousness of Statehood and were finding in the national 
monarchy a newly intense focus of their political life. The Thomistic 
political philosophy was the valid support and explicitation of the 
ancient Gelasian doctrine of the two separate powers within two dis- 
tinct societies; but in an age of intellectual decadence and political 
turmoil it had no chance to make its way. One sees it grasped by men 
like John of Paris; but it still had as a serious rival the theory called 
“political Augustinism,”’ that explained in quite other terms the origin 
of political power, its functions, and its distinction from the ecclesi- 
astical power. 

It was perhaps the absence of a sound political philosophy that ex- 
plains the prevalence even in the sixteenth century of hierocratic ideas 
and the hierocratic climate of opinion. If not in possession, the theory 
of the hierocrats was at least powerful enough—in the Curia, not so 
much in the School, after the Dominican revival of Thomism in Sala- 
manca~-to have brought Bellarmine and Vittoria to the edge of the 
Index. Moreover, as Bellarmine himself points out,* it was from this 
philosophical vacuum, as filled by a false theologism and biblicism, that 
there came forth the two opposite errors that are nonetheless akin 
the papalocaesarism of the hierocrats and the caesaropapism of Wicleff 
and the Reformers, as well as the Jacobine theory of the king as “‘utri- 
usque tabulae custos.’’** 

It is Bellarmine’s singular merit, acknowledged by all, that he newly 


organized and revivified the Thomistic philosophy of political power 


® Quodl. XII, q. 13, a. 19 ad 2m. 8 De S. Pont., V, 4, p. 527. 
* Hier. Doron, XVI, Auctarium, p. 234. 
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as natural in origin, temporal in end and field of competence; thus he 
clarified afresh the radical distinction of the two powers that was 
denied or obscured alike by Reformers, regalists, and hierocrats. This 
firm rational construction was his major weapon against the errors 
he opposed; and together with his powerfully developed ecclesiology, it 
served to give new solidity and soundness to the Church’s political 
theology. The point is too well known to need further elaboration. 
But the question that needs to be asked is whether Bellarmine ex- 
hausted the virtualities for the development of Catholic doctrine that 
are inherent in the natural-law concept of the temporal power and of 
the State it orders. Widdrington’s prime indictment was that Bell- 


a 


armine dethroned the regia maiestas by his denial of the doctrine o 
divine right, in order to exalt the papal throne;* and later Gierke ac- 
cused him of using his philosophical concept of the State simply as a 
club with which to beat the State into subjection to the Church.* 
The accusation is false, of course; but there is this much truth in it, 
that Bellarmine used his political philosophy primarily as an argument 
against the royal absolutists, not against the hierocrats. The whole 
tendency of his argument from the natural-law concept of the temporal 
power is indeed to prove its subordination to the spiritual power by 
reason of its inferior finality. To this extent Gierke has a specious 
handle for his accusation. Bellarmine’s polemical preoccupations did 
not permit him to go deep into the idea that is of such great contem- 
porary importance to us—that the finality of the temporal power, 
though inferior, is a genuine finality in its own right, that bases a large 
autonomy of the State. Moreover, living in an age of relatively un- 
developed social economy, as well as in an abstract and simple theolog- 
ical universe, he could not envisage the immense services that are 
rendered to the Church by the temporal power when it simply fulfills 
its own finality in the natural, temporal order. Since his problem was 
narrow, Bellarmine’s concept of the autonomy of the State is jejune, as 
his concept of the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power 
is rather bloodless, from our contemporary point of view, established 
by the social encyclicals. Were he writing it today, his treatise, “On 
the Power of the Pope in Temporal Affairs,’’ would have to wrestle with 
*® Cf. the citation from the Examen, apud Arnold, of. cit., p. 125, note 39. 


* Cf. Arnold, op. cit., p. 324. 
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a vastly enlarged and complicated problematic, and make much more 
extensive use of the Thomistic concept of the State. 

I would note here, too, that Bellarmine makes very little use of this 
concept against the hierocrats. In his refutation of them (discreetly 
brief, for the subject was ‘‘hot”’) he is content to meet them primarily 
on their own ground, which was scriptural and theological. His es- 
sential challenge was to their concept of Christ as temporal King in his 
human nature, whence derived the concept of the Pope as dominus 
orbis.7 Moreover, his single quarrel with them was in regard of their 
fundamental error, which regarded the origin of political power. He 
dismisses it curtly with a reference to the substance of his political 
philosophy: ‘“‘Dominion is not founded on grace or faith, but on free 
will and reason; nor does it derive from divine law but from the law of 
nations.””** However, he does not seriously come to grips with the 
other idea that played so large a part in hierocratic theory—the idea 
of the instrumentality of the temporal power in regard of the ends and 
purposes proper to the spiritual power—chiefly the maintenance of 
her own unity and the integrity of her faith against attack by heretics. 

As a controversialist, he does indeed deal thoroughly with the active 
question, whether the temporal power is a judge in religious contro- 
versy. And in his negative answer, he appeals to a fertile principle: 
the secular power “can do nothing beyond the empowerment (virtu- 
tem) it receives from its causes; now the causes of secular magistracy 
are human and natural; the efficient cause is the election of the people, 
the end is the peace and temporal tranquillity of the commonwealth; 
therefore the ruler as such has empowerment and authority only of 
the human order, such as the people can give and such as is required 
for the preservation of temporal peace.’’** It is not, then, a judge of 
religious truth. The principle of Durandus, twice cited, leads to the 
same conclusion: ‘“The temporal jurisdiction in no way extends to the 
spiritual, about which it knows nothing.’’*® Finally, against the 
royalist objection: “But, it is said, kings are kings even in the Church, 
and Christians ought to be subject to them famquam praecellentibus. 

37 De S. Pont., V, 4, pp. 526-28; Recognitio Operum (Opera Omnia, IV [Pars 2], pp. 
235-38). 

% De S. Pont., V, 2, p. 525. 

% De Verbo Dei, III, 9 (Opera Omnia, I, 111). 

© De S. Pont., V, 5, p. 531; De potestate, Praef., p. 262. 
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This is true enough, but only in regard of those things which belong to 
the political order; for Christian kings have power over Christian men, 
not inasmuch as they are Christians but inasmuch as they are men, 
just as at times they have power over Jews and Turks, but inasmuch as 
they are political subjects (/omines politici).’’™ 

These, I say, are fertile principles, but in Bellarmine they are barren 
of all save the single consequence, that secular rulers are not judges of 
religious truth. They are not carried over into the large question 
opened, for instance, by Giles of Rome when he says: “The royal 
power is established through the medium, and by the agency, of the 
ecclesiastical power, and given as its finality the business and obedient 
service of the ecclesiastical power.”*? More exactly, Bellarmine uses 
his principles to dispose of the first part of this imperial piece of 
clericalism—the origin of the temporal from the ecclesiastical power; 
but he does not make them relevant to the second part—the instru- 
mentality of the secular power in regard of the ecclesiastical. This, 
of course, is an important part of our modern problematic, but it did 
not enter into Bellarmine’s. The fact, I think, is that he was shut 
off from it by the first of the two great difficulties that I mentioned 
above. In consequence, it may again be asked whether his theory of 
the indirect power is not reductively a theory of a direct power—this 
time insofar as his concept of the subordination of the temporal to 
the spiritual power involves the instrumentality of the former to 
the latter that was an essential rib of the direct-power theory. How- 
ever, leaving this question for the moment, let us look at the difficulty 
presented to him by the medieval fact. It is a difficulty that still 
plagues Catholic theorists on Church-State relationships; and _ if 
Bellarmine did not fully think through it, he may well be pardoned; 
I suspect it has not been wholly thought through even yet. Certainly 
it is the root of whatever inconsistencies, inadequacies, and obscurities 
there are in Bellarmine’s theory of the indirect power and in his argu- 
ments for it. 

The fact is that the initial, assumed premise of Bellarmine’s whole 

De S. Pont., V, 7, p. 321. 

@“Potestas regia est per potestatem ecclesiasticam et a potestate ecclesiastica con- 
stituta et ordinata in opus et obsequium ecclesiasticae potestatis’”’ (De pot. eccl., I1, 5; cited 
by Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, transl. Maitland (Cambridge, 19153], 
p. 111, note 18 
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thought is the famous “dream of Origen” in its medieval realization 
The overarching concept of Boniface VIII in the Bull Unam Sanctam 
likewise arches over Bellarmine’s pages; I mean the medieval principle 
of unitarism. It is less rigidly controlling, but its influence is felt in 
every aspect of the whole question. Even in Bellarmine’s language it 
appears; on innumerable occasions he uses the word “Church” (ec- 
clesia) to designate in the medieval manner the one social reality that 
was both Church and State, the one respublica Christi, within which were 
two orders of life, two folks, two powers. It is significant, too, that 
his treatise on the political magistracy,’’* is in the Controversy, On 
the Members of the Church, in the section dealing with the laity; the 
laity are the bearers of political power, but it is borne by them within 
the one Church. Though he does not push the principle of unitarism 
to the same lengths as many of his predecessors, his whole treatment 
of the problem of the two powers proceeds in terms of this fundamental 
medieval category. Or to speak more exactly, in dealing with the 
problem he has before his mind, not so much a category as a fact—the 
medieval fact. In a true sense his theory is an attempt at theoretical 
formulation of this fact—-at articulation in terms of principle of a 
particular segment of history. 

It has been pointed out that his thought always tended to the con- 
crete; he did not construct a theory of relations between the Church 
and the State, understanding the State as an abstraction.** In this 
regard his universe of discourse was different from that of theologians 
of the nineteenth century. It was not his problem, as it was theirs, to 
prove that the State as such ought to be “united” with the Church as 
such for reasons deriving from the abstract nature of each, and that 
the fact of their separation was iniquitous. Bellarmine’s starting point 
is an opposite fact —that of the unity of the two powers within the one 
respublica christiana; and his effort is to prove that within this one 
Christian commonwealth (which he always conceived to be existent), 
the Church has a power over temporal affairs that extends notably to 
the deposition of Christian rulers turned heretic. Moreover, in dis- 
cussing this problem he takes its terms concretely. One is the uni- 

3 De laicis, I ‘(Opera Omnia, II, 313). 

“Cf. J. Gemmel, “Die Lehre des Kardinals Bellarmin iiber Kirche und Staat,” Scho- 
lastik, V (1930), 371. 
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versal Church whose head is the Pope; the other is the ethnarchy, the 
Empire, the ruling power over the populus christianus, the Christen- 
dom that was at least in destiny as universal as the Church. The for- 
mal terms of his problem are essentially medieval, not modern. 

He never went into the problem put to the Church by the modern 
concept of national sovereignty, nor by the identification of Church 
and “nation” that was a post-Reformation development, nor by the 
alliance of the Church with the principle—and not seldom the passion— 
of nationalism. Being concerned with the ethics and not with the 
facts of social life, he gave no place in his theories to the “‘nation,” a 
particularist society with a unity of its own that is spiritual in a genuine 
sense, but not created by the spiritual unity of the Church; for it is 
formed by what Barker has called the “‘common mental substance 
resident in the minds of all its members,” and resultant from a com- 
mon tradition, a public opinion, a general will, a pervasive and unitary 
climate of feeling. The nations were not born of the Church; much 
less was nationalism. On reading Bellarmine, one might suppose that 
they had not been born at all; that the problem of the spiritual and 
the temporal was that of the relations of two authorities within the 
one society —between kings and popes—and not that of the relations 
between two societies—the Church and the nation—both of them some- 
what in eodem genere, inasmuch as the nation-State considered itself at 
once a spiritual society and a “perfect” society. 

Bellarmine could argue his problem in a medieval state of the ques- 
tion because, as a theologian, he was arguing it from books. And in 
all the many books he read the terms of the problem were the two 
powers within the one society—the sacerdotium and the imperium (or 
the regnum as englobed within the imperium) whereby the one Chris- 
tian commonwealth was ruled. The books could take these as the 
terms of the theoretical problem because they were also the terms of 
the practical problem at the time the books were written. And 
Bellarmine, as a theorist, did not feel called upon to advert to the fact 
that the problem, on these particular time-conditioned terms, had 
ceased to exist. For all practical purposes the respudlica christiana, 
as an operative political reality, had perished with the death of Boni- 
face VIII in 1303; the rise of the nation-State disrupted its essential 


“ FE. Barker, Church, State and Study (London, 1930), p. 136. 
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pattern, and the Protestant revolt destroyed its very foundations, the 
religious unity of Europe. Historic christianitas in Bellarmine’s day 
was no longer a problem because it was no longer a fact. 

However, Bellarmine could continue to consider it a problem, not 
only because it was the problem of his books, but also because he shared 
the general view of his contemporaries, which hung on till the peace of 
Westphalia, that the religious division brought in by Protestantism was 
merely a passing phenomenon; that the restoration of religious unity 
was only a matter of time; and that the time could be hastened by 
continued strong assertion on the part of the Church, with the aid of 
the power that she had historically come to consider her secular arm, 
of all her formerly acknowledged rights over a baptized Europe. This 
last judgment was particularly mistaken, but the mistake was natural. 
When a problem is perennially valid, as is that of the power of the 
Church in the temporal order, it is difficult for men to realize that the 
precise terms in which it is posited in a particular age have not the 
same perennial validity. Bellarmine rightly knew that the principles 
governing the solution of his problem could not be invalidated by any 
historic happenings; but he failed to realize that all that happened since 
Philip and his lawyers successfully defied Boniface had moved the 
problem into a new phase by profoundly altering its whole context. In 
this new context the old principles were still valid, but the newness of 
the context required their renewal, their purification from a manner of 
statement and application that was only valid in the old context. 

Bellarmine’s adherence to the old context is nowhere more apparent 
than in his use of the famous body-and-soul metaphor of Gregory 
Nazianzen, as the central image in which an intuitive glimpse is had 
of the relations of the two powers. The metaphor itself, of course, is 
valid, but vague; in fact, I should say that its validity is dependent on 
its vagueness. But Bellarmine, like medieval men before him, filled 
it out to full flesh-and-blood proportions, by drawing, not so much on 
Catholic doctrine as such, as on a time-conditioned conception of the 
organism of society. ‘““The two powers in the Church,” he says, “are 
as flesh and spirit in a man.” And this round statement carries him 
at one step way beyond Gregory Nazianzen into the world of Hugh of 
St. Victor. Spirit and flesh can exist separately, he goes on, as in 
angels and beasts; and each has its own acts and ends. But when they 
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“make one person, there is necessarily a relation of subordination” of 


flesh to spirit. 


In exactly the same way, the political power has its princes, laws, tribunals, etc., 
just as the ecclesiastical power has its bishops, canons, tribunals. The former have 
for their end temporal peace; the latter, eternal life. They are at times found sepa- 
rated, as of old in the days of the Apostles, and at other times conjoined, as at 
present; but when they are conjoined they make one body; and consequently they 
must be related, with the inferior subject and subordinate to the superior. 


Moreover, the similarity extends to the manner of subordination. 
Normally the spirit lets the flesh live its own life; but “‘when the actions 
of the flesh are a bar to the ends of the spirit,” or “if some action of the 
flesh is necessary to achieve the ends of the spirit,’ the spirit ‘‘gives 
commands” to the flesh that either inhibit its action (as when fasts 
are imposed on it) or force it onwards (as to a martyr’s death). In 
the same way the spiritual power “does not intervene in temporal 
business, but allows everything to go as before the two powers were 
united, provided temporal affairs put no obstacle to spiritual ends or 
are not necessary to achieve them. In these latter cases the spiritual 
power can and ought to coerce the temporal in every way that may 
seem necessary in the circumstances.” 

It is evident that Bellarmine reads his whole theory into the ancient 
metaphor, regardless of the fact that the metaphor bulges at the seams 
in the effort to contain a whole theory, when in fact it can serve only to 
convey a central Christian intuition-—the primacy of the spiritual, 
and the fact that this primacy is maintained by spiritual means for 
spiritual ends. The metaphor cannot sustain the burden of manifest- 
ing the precise manner and extent of the subordination of the temporal 
to the spiritual power. And in one respect it works against Bellar- 
mine’s theory; the spirit does not use corporal means to coerce the 
flesh into subjection, nor can it, for instance, ‘“‘depose”’ a recalcitrant 
arm and command the substitition of another. However, my essential 
point here is that Bellarmine’s development of the metaphor illustrates 
his overar hing concept of social organization: ‘““The two powers in 
the Church are as spirit and flesh in a man.” ‘This statement does not 
derive simply from Catholic doctrine as such, but from the medieval 
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The same unitary concept of society appears constantly as a first 
premise. It is invoked against Barclay’s coordinationism: ‘“The fact 
is that the political commonwealth and the ecclesiastical common- 
wealth make one Church, not two; and of that one Church the head is 
the Vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter.”*? It is used to dis- 
allow Barclay’s idea of a simple bond of charity joining the two powers: 


This would be correctly asserted if the political and ecclesiastical power were of 
the same order, and if they made, as it were, two separate commonwealths, like the 
Swiss cantons. But from the Scriptures Popes and kings, clergy and laity, once 
reborn in Christ, form one commonwealth, one city, one house, in fact one body. 
And the spiritual and temporal powers do not come together in the Church as two 
commonwealths unite to form one confederation, but as spirit and flesh unite to 


form one man.** 


Again the hierarchy of the two powers—the major point of the argu- 
ment-—is invested with a particular modality, inasmuch as the two 
powers are conceived to be “within the one Church.” And the sub- 
ordination of the royal power is made to rest on a typically medieval 
reason: “‘...lest there be two heads in one body.’*® The factual 
premise of this unitarism appears again in the book, On the Transla- 
tion of the Roman Empire: 

. when princes are Christian and are numbered among the children and mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, these two powers come together and are united to each 
other in such a way that they make one commonwealth, one realm, one family, in 
fact one body; for as the Apostle says (Rom. 12), we are one body in Christ and 
members each of the other. In this mystical body of the Church the ecclesiastical 
power is as the soul and the political power as the body.*° 


To modern ears, this use of “mystical body” is startling; to Bellar- 
mine it was a commonplace. Finally, a quotation from his Examen 
of Widdrington’s book shows once more how this overarching concept 


is woven into his status qguaestionis: ; 


By the ‘Christian people’ I did not mean simply the common pcople who are 
subject to a political ruler, but the head and members of the body of the Church, 


7 De potestate, V, p. 280. 

8 Tbid., XIII, p. 297; the modification of the Gelasian formula, “hic mundus” (cf. 
Lo Grasso, Ecclesia et Status: Fontes Selecti |Romae, 1939], n. 96) to “eiusdem ecclesiae 
corpus” is clearly noted, perhaps for the first time, in the Relatio of the Synod of Paris 
to the Emperor Louis in 829 A.D.,; cf. the text in Lo Grasso, o/. cit., n. 184. 

* De potestate, X1V, p. 299. 59 De translatione, XII, p. 80. 
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that is, the entire Christian commonwealth with its spiritual and temporal rulers, 
Accordingly, I never debated the question whether a political community could in 
a particular case depose its political ruler; for this question is none of my business. 
I was discussing the question, whether the Christian Church, which includes clergy 


and laity, Popes and princes, could elect and tolerate an infidel king." 


These citations may serve sufficiently to show that Bellarmine, 
though he conceives his questions in terms of principle, conceives it 
also in terms of the concrete medieval hypothesis. The Catholic 
principles are interpreted within a particular universe of discourse, the 
one ecclesia that was both Church and State. The operative principle 
of its unity was the spiritual unity of the Church herself; in fact, polit- 
ical unity was but an aspect of Christian unity. In this pattern of 
thought, men were indeed subject to two allegiances, but they were 
not members of two societies, two autonomously organized bodies with 
distinct principles of unity; for there was but one body and it could 
have but one head. The title to membership in the one body, in both 
of its aspects, was rebirth in Christ, baptism; it made men homines 
politici, as well as homines christiani. Civil status and religious status 
implied one another and were indivisible; one had status within the 
Church or one had no status. Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, and extra 
Ecclesiam nullum tus. 

However, the unity of the “‘two parts of the same one common- 
wealth” was established, not simply by baptism as the title of admis- 
sion to both, but also and more particularly by the oneness of the head, 
the Pope, and his power of command over the subordinate political 
power. In the oneness of the head the dualism was reduced to unity; 
and this reduction of all things to unity was the ineluctable medieval 
drive. To Bellarmine, as to Boniface VIII, the prince is not ‘“‘head” 
of a “body” politic; for there is only the one body, and it is mystical, 
and it cannot have two heads but only one. The subordination of 
prince to Pope is therefore a necessity, in order that the body may be 
one. Thus the celebrated argumenium unitatis appears even in Bel- 
larmine. It appears, of course, in an attenuated form. He does not 
indulge in the fine-drawn speculations about the /ex wnilatis that 
delighted his forbears; nor does he, like Boniface, appeal to the Blessed 


Dionysius, or to the need of rejecting the Manichean impiety of 


5! Examen, LX, p. 371. 
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“fashioning two principles.” His firm political philosophy saved him 
from all that; but so powerful was the spell of the argumentum unitatis 
and so important its place in the medieval tradition that it still had 
hold of a man of the sixteenth century. It is the premise of Bellar- 
mine’s theology of the indirect power; it sets the framework within 
which he vindicates the two cardinal conclusions of his theory—the 
papal right to depose princes, and the prince’s duty to exterminate 
heresy. His argument does not proceed simply in terms of an abstract 
“thesis,” but distinctly in terms of a concrete “hypothesis,” a par- 
ticular historical realization, a time-conditioned mode of organic 
religio-social organization. He does not pause to consider whether 
the medieval situation, described in his documents, was normal and 
normative; and if so, how far. He simply took it as it was, thinking 
the while that it still was, or at any rate soon would be again. 


BELLARMINE’S ARGUMENTATION 


It is not surprising that Bellarmine’s argumentation in support of 
his theory should reveal the influence of the same overarching concept 
that gives its cachet to the theory itself. In the Controversy, ‘On the 
Roman Pontiff,” he has two lines of argumentation—first a series of 
five ‘reasons,’ and then a series of twelve “examples.’’ His proof 
rests on the examples; in the preface to the Examen of Widdrington’s 
book he gives it to be understood that he does not consider his reasons 
apodictic: ‘“‘Even though the five reasons which I long ago brought 
forward for the power of the Pope in temporal affairs were weak, as 
William (Barclay) and Roger (Widdrington) strive mightily to prove, 
I would not for that reason alter my views, nor would the common 
cause of Catholic writers collapse. For I do not put my chief reliance 
on my reasons, nor does the common cause depend on me alone.’’™ 
His basic appeal is to the action of the Church as the expression of her 
doctrine. 


The Five Reasons 


Three of the reasons need not long detain us.~ The third in order 


is in substance the statement that a non-Christian king within the 


® Unam Sanctam, Lo Grasso, op. cit., nn. 432-37. 
8 Examen, Praef., p. 359. 
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Christian commonwealth is an absurdity, and a dangerous one at that, 
Moreover, “it is just as dangerous to elect a non-Christian king as not 
to depose one, as is well known”; hence ‘Christians’ are bound to 
depose the non-Christian king who is a threat to faith. This forth- 
right parallel between not electing a king and deposing one is a bit dis- 
concerting; moreover, the appeal to “danger” as a basis of right and 
duty leaves open the question of the means that may legitimately be 
taken to ward off the danger 
The fourth reason is not so much theological as constitutional: 
it is premised on medieval public law, and resonant of feudal fides and 
ditidatio: 
When kings and princes come to the Church in order to become Christians, they 
are received under the express or tacit agreement that they subject their sceptres 


to Christ and | 





> to preserve and defend the Christian faith, even under pain 


loms; consequently, when they become heretics or are a hin- 





drance to religion, they can be judged by the Church and even deposed from their 


office of government; nor is any injury done them if they are so deposed.*® 
The argument is valid enough in the hypothesis that political sover- 
eignty is constitutionally conditioned on fidelity to Christian faith 
the medieval hypothesis that even Henry IV did not dare contest. 

Che tifth reason derives from the Pasce oves text of St. John. To 


the supreme pastor a “triple power is necessary’: over wolves (here- 
tics) to exterminate them; over rams (evil princes), to expel them from 


} 


office; over the sheep, to command them to do their du 


their state (which, for princes, means to punish heretics). This is a 


+. 


according to 


good piece of allegorism in the medieval manner, but hardly exegesis. 
Above all, one cannot attach, by lines of exegetical necessity, the 
stake and the rope, or the ius emigrationis, or even civil disabilities 
on religious grounds, to the sweet command of Christ to the Supreme 


lom, in which 


Pastor. We have here echoes of the Iron Age of Christen 
are mingled other accents than those of the voice that spoke to Peter. 

These last three reasons prove chiefly how close 
under the influence of a certain time-conditioned line of argument in 
this matter. His first two reasons are more formidable, though even 
they do not shake themselves loose from contingent elements. The 
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first is directly the celebrated argumenium unitatis. It proceeds from 
a premise of fact: ‘“‘When both powers are part of the same respxublica 
christiana, the civil power is subject to the spiritual power.” Three 
reasons are given; the second and third are the statement that this 
subjection is a requirement of the unity of “the one Church’’; the first 
is from the primacy of the spiritual end over the temporal end, whence 
follows the primacy of the spiritual power within the “‘one body.”’” 
This last argument is classic; but in modern thought it is proposed 
in a different context, not that of the “one body.””. With Leo XIII, for 
instance, the basic argument for the “orderly relationship’’ of the 
two powers proceeds, not from the fact that they are “parts of the one 
Christian commonwealth,” but from the fact that “they both have 
power over the same men,’’®* who are Christians and citizens; ii the 
two powers that rule man are “separated,” he will be torn apart. 
Bellarmine, good medievalist that he was, never uses this Leonine 
premise. Whereas Leo argues, “Because the two powers have the 
same subjects, they ought to be united,” Bellarmine argues in one 
place, ‘‘Although both powers have the same subject, nevertheless 
they are distinct.’*® The difference measures all the distance be- 
tween the sixteenth- and the nineteenth-century problematic. Bellar- 
mine regards the dual end of the one body, Leo XIII the dual end of 


~~ 


the one man. The latter view is more personal, juridical, profound, 
capable of leading to more nicely adjusted conclusions because more 
respectful of the legitimate autonomy of man as citizen. 

In Bellarmine’s view the temporal end of the body tends to become 
simply a means, precisely because of its subordination within the one 
ecclesia, whose higher end tends to become, not simply a necessary 
point of reference but a principle of absorption (albeit casu) of the 
temporal by the spiritual. In the ‘‘one-body” framework, the legiti- 
mate autonomy of the temporal, as not merely a means but an inter- 
mediate end, valid in its own right, tends to be overshadowed. And 
as soon as the temporal life of human society is regarded simply as a 
means to the spiritual life of the Church, one rapidly concludes that 

5 Thid., pp. 532-33. 

** Immortale Dei, lo Grasso, op. cit., n. 656; Libertas, ibid., n. 674. 

*° Hier. Doron, XVI, Auctarium, p. 235; this is Bellarmine’s most incisive statement 


of the distinction of the two powers. 
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the temporal power is merely an instrument of the spiritual power, 
The conclusion is much too rapid; the subordination of the temporal 
power to the spiritual is not that of instrument to principal cause, as 
the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual end of man is not 
that of means to end. My point here is simply that the concept of 
subordination of powers, as following from the subordination of their 
ends is a flexible concept; its content will vary with the overarching 
concept of the society within which the subordination is effected. 


In Bellarmine’s concept of the “one society,” the subordination of the 
temporal power is necessarily more rigid and extensive than in the 
dual-society theory that was at once a later development and a return 
to earlier ideas. The classic argument ex finibus requires, I think, more 
delicate handling than he gave it; one cannot rush from it to detailed 
conclusions. 

Bellarmine’s second argument has likewise become classic; it is 
from the concept of a perfect society: ‘“‘The ecclesiastical common- 
wealth ought to be perfect and sufficient unto itself in relation to its 
own end”; but “the power of using and disposing of temporal things is 
necessary for its spiritual end”; consequently the Church has this 
power, and—he hurries on—it extends to the deposition of rulers and 
the right to command the use of the temporal sword, “when a neces- 
sity of the Church requires it.”’ 


60 


® Of all the classic arguments this is 
perhaps the trickiest; for it can readily be pushed to the point of 
fallacy, the classic fallacy being, of course, its use to prove the Church’s 
possession of ius gladii. The concept of the Church as a perfect so- 
ciety is not an a priori concept, to be laid down forthwith as the premise 
of deductive argument: “Because the Church is a perfect society, 
therefore it has such-and-such a power.”’ The question must always 
be raised, whether that power is part of the perfection of the Church, 
consistent with its nature as a kingdom not of this world, and propor- 
tioned to its supernatural and transcendent end? Actually, the per- 
fection of the Church as a spiritual society is established a posteriori, 
from the possession of the powers which, in point of fact, were com- 
municated to her by Christ. Otherwise, in our present matter one 
could easily bring in the intolerable concept of a raison d’Eglise, and 
make the Church a sort of Machiavelli d rebours, to whom the necessity 


© De S. Pont., V, 7, p. 533. 
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of an end justifies any means taken to achieve it. Pushed still farther, 
the argument would cause the authority of the Church to appear as 
sheer power, limited only by the resistance that might successfully be 
opposed to it on the part of the secular order. The concept of neces- 
sitas Ecclesiae as the basis of ius Ecclesiae is a dangerous one from the 
philosophical standpoint; for in the delicate matter of means and ends 
necessity is not the sole consideration. It is also dangerous from the 
practical standpoint, especially when it leads to the use of Caesar to 
defend or further the things that are not Caesar’s. One cannot risk 
erecting a lack of faith into a juridical principle; and there can readily 
be a lack of faith involved in the supposition that it is “necessary” for 
the Church to seek her supernatural ends, which are secured only 
through man’s free obedience, by appeal to the material coercive force 
whereby the kingdoms of this world achieve their ends. 

Bellarmine’s use of the “perfect-society”’ argument is probably im- 
mune from fallacy by reasons of its perspectives, which are those of 
the one ecclesia. I suspect that the necessitas Ecclesiae on which he 
bases his attribution to the Church of the pewer to command the 
temporal sword is in reality the necessity of the concrete Christian 
commonwealth, the one body of which he constantly speaks, wherein 
the spiritual and temporal powers are united for a common end, in 
regard of which each has a distinct function. This ecclesia is a perfect 
society not only in concept but in point of fact and by public law; for 
it has at its disposal a temporal sword pledged (as he says in his fourth 
reason) to the conservatio ecclesiae, the good of the total commonwealth 
with its indivisible parts. I am not, of course, maintaining that this 
interpretation of Bellarmine’s use of the “perfect-society” argument 
results altogether clearly from his text; it is more a matter of context. 
In fact, it is part of my contention that the clarity of all Bellarmine’s 
arguments as well as the definitiveness of his whole theory, is consid- 
erably blurred by his acceptance of the one-society theory as the prem- 
ise of his thought. 

Perhaps, then, Bellarmine was well advised in not pinning the 
validity of his theory to the validity of these five “reasons.’’ The 
only one that really touches the essential and permanent point of doc- 
trine is the argument ex finibus; it strikes through to the necessity of 
unilas ordinis between the two powers, and establishes the fact (not 
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yet the content) of the subordination of the temporal and the primacy 
of the spiritual. Then, as supported by the “perfect-society”’ argu- 
ment (whose essential contribution is the idea that the Church’s soy- 
ereign spiritual authority is universal in its scope), it leads to the 
conclusion that the primacy of the spiritual means a power on the 
part of the Church to judge, direct, and correct the political life of man, 
wherever the political touches the spiritual. This is perennially true. 
But the perennial truth gives rise to the perennial question: how is this 
direction and correction of man’s political life to be effected? Bellar- 
mine give his answer in terms oi the direction and correction that were 
proper to that historical realization which he found in his books 
the respublica Christi, inspired by the splendid idea of the “‘one mystical 
body.” The difficulty is that this historical realization, for all its 
splendor (with which was mingled an immense amount of misery) was 
not in all its details the incarnation of absolute divine intentions with 
regard to the relations between spiritual and temporal. There were 
in it contingent, relative, time-conditioned elements. And the ele- 
ment of the contingent in it necessarily imparts an element of con- 
tingency to the construction that Bellarmine erected on it. 
The Twelve Examples 

At that, one must not minimize the difficulties put to Bellarmine 
by his sources; this remark leads us to consider the twelve “‘examples”’ 
that are really the basis of his case." They fall into two groups. In 
the first group of five, two are from the Old Testament. Today we are 
chary of conclusions as to the organization of a Christian society drawn 
from happenings in the Jewish theocracy; granted that King Ozias was 
exiled as a leper by priestly sentence (II Par. 26:16-23) and Queen 
Athalia was slain by order of the priest Joiada (II Par. 23:14-15), it 
hardly follows that Gregory VII was right in deposing Henry LV, or 
that Philip II’s persecution of Jews proceeded on scriptural warrant. 
Nonetheless, these arguments from the Old Testament had an immense 
influence in the Middle Ages; curialists and regalists matched texts 
with great learning and zeal. 
The third example is the famous incident of Ambrose and Theodo- 


sius; here we have the temporal power brought under moral judgment 


® Cf. ibid., 8, pp. 534-37. 
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by the Church and visited with a spiritual penalty. The fourth exam- 
ple is a particular law of Gregory I, whose tenor is obscure. And 
the fifth is the excommunication of Leo the Isaurian by Gregory II; 
here a spiritual penalty appears as having temporal consequences, the 
loss of the revenues of Italy. None of these examples supports Bellar- 
mine’s theory in its full amplitude. 

The second group of seven are all examples of papal action in the 
founding and rule of Western Christendom: the deposition of Childeric 
by Zacharias, the transfer of the Empire to the Germans by Gregory 
V, and four of the string of depositions in the Middle Ages: that of 
Henry IV by Gregory VII, of Otho IV by Innocent ILI, of Frederick 
II by Innocent LV, and of Louis of Bavaria by Clement VI. These 
are the real foundations of Bellarmine’s case; and among them the 
actions of Gregory VII, Innocent III, and Innocent IV are leading. 
He appeals to them again (under omission of the others, save the action 
of Gregory II, and with the addition of Urban II’s deposition of Henry 
I) in the De Potestate Papae, where his point is to show their support 
by synodal or conciliar authority. In substance, then, Bellarmine 
derives his theory, in what is special to it, from the most resounding 
acts of the medieval papacy in its most imperial-minded representa- 
tives. 

This must seem a narrow basis of argument. After all the six 
hundred years between Childeric and Louis of Bavaria are not long 
enough to constitute Catholic tradition. Moreover, the circumstances 
of those centuries were exceptional; at their outset, the Papacy stood 
“between a dying system and one waiting to be born,’’ as the only 
living social and cultural force left after the complete collapse of a lay 
civilization; it acquired political status by default and maintained it 
by necessity not that of the Church but of civilization itself. Finally, 
the theological tradition to which Bellarmine had to turn for clarifica- 
tion of the meaning of papal acts during this abnormal period was it- 
self extremely confused. Being a controversialist and not an historian 
of dogma, he could be content to allege against Barclay ‘‘more than 


seventy” theological opinions as sufficient for his narrow polemical 


®@ Text in Lo Grasso, op. cif., p. 125, note 5; Bellarmine cited this privilegium because 


» Cts. 


Gregory VII appeals to it as a precedent in his letter to Hermann, Bishop of Metz, / 


8 De potestate, Praef pp. 266-607. 
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purpose: “Since Barclay enters a blanket denial of the power of the 
Pope in temporal affairs, I for my part will cover it with a blanket as- 
sertion of that power, without greatly caring whether it be an absolute 
power or one that extends to temporal affairs only in their relation to 
the spiritual.”” As a method of controversy this was all right; but 
it evades a real difficulty. Among Bellarmine’s vast array of authori- 
ties there were very considerable differences of opinion—greater dif- 
ferences than he, by reason of his simple purposes, was inclined to ad- 
mit;** and a careful sifting of them would be needed to discern the 
genuinely traditional elements of permanent Catholic doctrine. 

At all events, these were the sources Bellarmine had to use; and 
their climactic datum was papal deposition of rulers. It raises a series 
of questions: What did the Popes actually do? Did they do it by 
right? And by what right? Above all, is the right by which they 
did it a permanent right of the Church, possessed independently of 
circumstances? Bellarmine’s own answers are firm. The Popes, he 
maintains, at least on some occasions actually deposed rulers, not 
merely declared them deposed. And they acted by divine right: 
“Pope Gregory VII and Pope Innocent IV, in synod, before they passed 
sentence of deposition, stated whence they had the power to do it, and 
brought forward the word of the Lord: ‘Whatsoever you shall bind 
on earth shall be bound also in heaven’ (Matt. 16).”’ Indeed, they 
engaged the infallibility of the Church: “If the Church, believing and 
passing sentence in this fashion could be in error, it would certainly 
follow that the universal Church could be in error in a doctrine of faith 
and in its moral precepts.’ Finally, he contends at length against 
Barclay that this power was always present in the Church, even though 
not actually exercised in early times; it is a necessary element of her 
universal power of binding and loosing. 

It was Bellarmine’s misfortune that the matter of deposition of rulers 
had been thrust into the center of controversy. If this did not create 
a false problem, it certainly narrowed the whole issue to the point of 


* Gierke’s thesis is that the hierocratic view was “the general theory of the Church” 
(op. cit., p. 13); this is exaggeration and falsehood. On the other hand, Billot is short of 
the truth when he says it was the view of a few canonists, unversed in theology, “vix ac ne 
vix quidem attendibiles” (De Ecclesia, II [Prati, 1910], 80). A better idea of the theory 


both as a theory and as a tendency of thought, is given by J. Rivitre, Le probléme de 
VEglise et de’ Etat au temps de Philippe le bel (Louvain-Paris, 1926), passim. 
® Examen, VI, p. 367. 
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almost falsifying it; it tended to confuse the limited, juridical problem 
of the acts of the medieval papacy with the broader theological problem 
of the essential empowerments of the Church in regard of the direction 
of man’s temporal life. Morever, even the narrow problem was not as 
simple as Bellarmine apparently thought it. For instance, the first 
question—-what did the Pope actually do—is not simply a theological 
one, but rather importantly a legal one. Its solution depends in con- 
siderable part on an understanding of medieval constitutional law, es- 
pecially of the right of resistance to political authority as contained in 
German feudal custom and developed by Christian law. Kern, for 
instance, puts the matter thus: 


This view [that active resistance to government was compatible with, and an 
exigency of, the Christian conscience] could without difficulty be combined with the 
Germanic right of resistance. Although, as we shall see, it went beyond the latter 
in one important point, it shared with Germanic law the principle that the bad king 
deprives himself of the capacity to rule, and that by his own misdeeds or ineptitude 
he ipso facto forfeits his royal rights. The unjust king ceases to be a king in the eyes 
of God; for king and right are inseparable ideas. The ruler dethrones himself by his 
own misdeed; he becomes tyrannus, usurper, a man using force without authority. 
... The verdict of man, which decides that the ruler has forfeited his throne, or at 
all events, that he may be resisted, has only a declaratory, not a constitutive char- 
acter. Unjust government is in itself void, and the verdict merely discloses the 
fact. But in the method by which the declaratory judgment was reached, the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of resistance introduced a very important advance over 
Germanic practice. In the Germanic theory of resistance there were no fixed 
forms, and the verdict was left to the legal convictions of the community, or rather 
each individual within the community. In the Church, on the contrary, there was 
an established judicial authority, which was competent to recognize the ruler’s 
guilt, and so a formal judicial process against the king was possible.*® 


In this view, the authority of the Church appears as more obviously 
spiritual. Nor is Bellarmine’s difficulty decisive—that Gregory VII 
and Innocent IV thought that they were actually deposing their 
Henries and their Fredericks. So indeed the tenor of their words 
might seem to indicate, though not with full clarity;* at all events, 
their words may well be understood, as they themselves must have un- 
derstood them, in the light of prevailing notions of constitutional law. 

“F. Kern, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, transl. Chrimes (Oxford, 1948), pp. 


101-102. 
§? Cf. Lo Grasso, op. cit., nn. 264-65, 302 (Gregory VII), n. 395 (Innocent IV). 
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Their fulminations retain all their terrible force, if understood as 
spiritual judgments, not of themselves constitutive of political effects; 
the political effects were declared, or at most entailed in virtue of pub- 
lic law, by the spiritual judgment. Finally, the thing that moved 
Bellarmine so much need not have moved him so far; I mean the papal 
appeal to Quodcumque ligaveris. The appeal is entirely understandable 
and right. Whether the papal sentence was constitutive or declara- 
tory, its basis was something more than “historic right,’”’ as if the 
Popes’ empowerment thus to act came only from constitutional law. 
Actually, their fundamental empowerment was from the divine law 
that confers upon the Church a universal spiritual jurisdiction; how- 
ever, the expression of this jurisdiction in the constitutive or declara- 
tory act of deposition (I am not speaking of the antecedent act of ex- 
communication) depended for its “‘rightness”’ on the juridical situation 
that actually existed at the time, when the Christian law was the 
foundational element of public law, and fidelity to it was the condition 
as well of legitimate sovereignty as of citizenship. 
The Ultimate Difficulty 

This, however, brings us to the basic difficulty in this whole matter. 
It is no great problem to explain how the medieval papacy acted iure, 
even iure divino; it is furthermore easy to show that its extensive 
tutelage of the political order was not only necessary in the circum- 
stances but also largely beneficent in its effects. The problem concerns 
the permanence of its right of tutelage. At this point Barclay puts 
forward his “insoluble argument, that for almost a thousand years there 
was in the Church neither use nor instance nor even mention of any 
such papal power (to depose princes).’’** His conclusion is that the 
power is a usurpation, of which Gregory VII was the author. The 
conclusion, of course, is false, but the difficulty is real. 

To it, Bellarmine says, “there is one simple answer: during that pe- 
riod the Church could not use her power,”’ though she had it all the 
time.*® “If the Christians of old did not depose Nero and Diocletian 
and Julian the Apostate and Valens the Arian and their ilk, this was 
because they lacked political power (vires temporales),” although they 
they had the right.7° “In those days the use of this power against 


*8 De potestate, VI, p. 280. 6° Tbid., p. 281. 70 De S. Pont., V, 7, p. 535. 
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princes was lacking, because there were no (Christian) princes; but 
the power itself was not lacking; for to have a power is one thing, to 
use it is another.””' And he invokes the authority of St. Thomas: 
“At that time the Church in her youth had not yet the power to restrain 
earthly rulers. Hence she allowed the faithful to obey Julian the 
Apostate in things not contrary to faith, in order that a greater danger 
to faith might be avoided” (II-II, q. 12,a.2 adim). Bellarmine ad- 
mits that “Popes and ecclesiastical writers of an earlier day”’ said 
nothing about the matter; but “just as they did not affirm, so they did 
not deny” this power of the Church. At all events, the power was 
later asserted, and this is the basis of his theological argument: ‘‘The 
Church is the same, and the gates of hell will never prevail against 
her... . Hence he has not the right concept of the Church who admits 
nothing but what he reads about as having expressly been written 
down or put into action in the ancient Church; as if the Church of later 
times either has ceased to be the Church or has no authority to explain 
and make clear, and even to settle and enjoin, things that have to do 
with faith and Christian morality.’’” 

One wonders whether this “simple answer”’ is not a bit too simple. 
Even if it be purged from the taint of opportunism that might attach 
to it if understood crudely, it seems to imply an unnecessary “‘fixism”’ 
in the Church—a “‘fixism”’ that is less admissible in the political the- 
ology of the Church than elsewhere. Are there not some distinctions 
necessary here, and some refinement of formulae? For one thing, it 
cannot be said that the early Church was conscious of possessing any 
such extensive powers over the temporal order as Bellarmine attrib- 
utes to her. I dare say that Gelasius I, for instance, would have been 
astounded, had he been told that he had the right and power to depose 
Anastasius.** St. Augustine was content to justify the invocation of 
the secular power against the Donatists simply by an argument ad 
eventu, without troubling to make a juridical case. And it has been 

1 De potestate, VI, p. 280. * Jbid., II, p. 274. 

% Tellenbach undercuts the truth in his statement: “Gelasius I was extremely conscious 
of his sublime dignity, but neither he nor the Fathers of that age had yet reached the idea 
that on earth the Church was supreme over princes and emperors” (Church, State and 
Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest (Oxford, 1940], p. 36). Gelasius had 
indeed no idea of a spiritual jurisdiction with such extensive reach into political life as 
Gregory VII later exercised; but his consciousness of the primacy of the spiritual was firm. 
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suggested that even the bishops assembled at Compiégne in 833 to 
judge Louis the Pious probably had no clear idea of any power actually 
to depose him.”* Surely, then, there was development in the conscious- 
ness of the Church in regard of her power. This makes no difficulty, 
But was there development in regard of the possession of the power? 

Here a further distinction is needed; Bellarmine himself, in fact, sug- 
gests it in meeting Barclay’s objection that the Scriptures contain no 
commission, either express or tacit, given to the Pope to depose rulers. 
Bellarmine’s answer is: “Indeed he has an express commission, but one 
expressed only in general,”’ namely in his general commission as claviger 
and Supreme Pastor.*® Here Bellarmine touches his central thought, 
the essential denial that he opposed to Barclay’s coordinationism. 
Barclay maintained that “‘the ecclesiastical and political powers are 
distinct and separate by divine law, in such wise that, although both are 
from God, each is contained within its own boundaries and cannot by 
right invade the territory of the other, nor has either any power of com- 
mand (imperium) over the other.’’** To this error, I say, Bellarmine 
opposes the central Catholic doctrine: ‘“‘We deny that there can bea 
supreme ecclesiastical or spiritual power which does not somehow have 
joined to it a power of disposing of temporal things, that is, in their re- 
lation to the spiritual.’’"? In other words, as soon as one admits the 
existence in the Church of a supreme spiritual sovereignty, one must 
admit that this sovereignty may legitimately reach into the temporal 
life of Christian society, there authoritatively to touch the spiritual 
issues arising in society. In this sense Catholic doctrine is “‘fixed”’; the 
whole political theology of the Church revolves about this essential, 
permanent, unchanging right and endowment of the Church. It is an 
endowment transcendent to circumstances, independent of historical 
contexts; the Church had it in the days of Nero as well as in the days 
of Gregory VII; as a necessary adjunct of her supreme spiritual power 
it is part of her very constitution. This is the central Catholic truth 
that Bellarmine, at bottom, wants to vindicate. 

lowever, this permanent right of the Church in temporal affairs is 
quite unspecified; and by it the Church was not necessarily empowered 
to depose Nero in the first century or Diocletian in the third. Here 
Bellarmine goes too far. The Church was not held back from these 

* Cf. C. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, I (Paris, 1941), 279, note 2 


® De potestate, V, p. 279 * [bid., II, p. 268 Ibid., V, p. 280 
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acts simply because they were not opportune;’* there was a genuine 
defect of right. As a matter of fact, in their particularized form the 
rights of the Church in the temporal order are not properly endow- 
ments of the Body of Christ in her transcendent aspect, but of the 
Body of Christ as incarnate in space and history and the human com- 
munity in the dissolving phases of its life. They are the endowments 
of the Church in her temporal aspect, because they are endowments 
in regard of the temporal order, in which the Church is perpetually 
engaged, at the same time that she transcends it. But the temporal 
order is not an unchanging absolute; it is a thing of growth and con- 
tingency, shot through with relativities. Hence certain particular 
rights of the Church in regard of the temporal order necessarily display 
an element of relativity; they are asserted in regard, not of ‘the tem- 
poral order” in the abstract (there is no such thing), but of the temporal 
order of a given time and place by the Church of that time and place. 
Always the root of their assertion is absolute and unchanging—the 
supreme and universal spiritual power of the Church; but the particular 
rights that are asserted have not the same absoluteness or unchanging 
quality. 

As a principle, this is admitted by all. For instance, the Church 
has not the same rights in regard of an infidel society as of a Christian 
one; this is the doctrine that Vittoria, after St. Thomas, vindicated 
against the hierocrats, who would have given the Church the power 
to annul, as illegitimate because unchristian, political sovereignties in 
infidel states. Relative to such societies, the Church has no such right. 
The same principle is true in regard of the various types of Christian 
society that are possible; if there should be a “‘new Christendom” in 
2045, one may not suppose that the Church would have the same rights 
in its temporal order that Innocent IV could assert in 1245. It is not 
enough to say baldly that she would not wse the same rights—for in- 
stance, to depose rulers—although she would have them. The fact 
is that she would not have them. She would still, of course, have her 
supreme spiritual sovereignty and its necessary reach into the temporal 
order; but this particularization of it would be not merely inopportune, 
inexpedient, ineffective; it would be unrightful. To extrapolate for- 

8 De potestate, ILI, pp. 271, 273-74; V, p. 279; VII, pp. 281, 282-83; XIX, p. 308; 
XXII, p. 313; De S. Pont., V, 7, 5 


33; etc. 
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ward in this matter is just as illegitimate as, with Bellarmine, to ex- 
trapolate backward. 

In the zeal of controversial argument, then, it would seem that Bel- 
larmine confused the absolute and permanent with the relative and 
contingent. Against Barclay’s coordinationism he took his stand on 
the absolute ground of the primacy of the spiritual and the subordina- 
tion of the temporal to the spiritual in what concerns the spiritual. 
But his feet slipped, so to speak, off this permanent ground onto a more 
shifting terrain. He had, of course, to go off onto this latter footing; 
he had to defend the acts of the medieval papacy as “‘rightful.”’ So 
they were. And their rightfulness derived basically from the absolute 
truth of the Church’s spiritual sovereignty. But the particular con- 
cretization of this absolute truth in the papal right of deposing rulers 
need not, and cannot, be defended “absolutely,’’ or made a permanent 
endowment of the Church. The actualization of this particular right 
—that is, the Church’s actual possession of it—was dependent on a 
particular set of historical circumstances, on a special relation in which 
the Papacy of the time stood to the temporal order of the time. 

I might better say, to the temporal disorder of the time. Here is 
a consideration that is frequently overlooked—Bellarmine overlooked 
it—but that is necessary in order to realize how much of “‘hypothesis” 
there was in the medieval situation, and how unsure, because relative, 
are the premises of argument afforded by it. It is not merely that 
the particular rights of the spiritual power over the temporal were con- 
ditioned by the fact and theory of the “‘one society,” which, as both 
fact and theory, was a relative, contingent, time-conditioned thing. 
There is also the fact that certain of these rights—notably that of 
deposition—grew directly out, not of any “thesis” (which connotes an 
idea of perfection of entity), but out of an imperfection, and in this 
sense a disorder in society—the disorder proper to immaturity. In 
other words, they were rights possessed in consequence of a lack of 
development in the institutionalization of the political order. They 
were, therefore, rights possessed in hypothesi, because, I take it, the rights 
that the Church possesses in thesi suppose not only her own perfection 
as a society but the perfection, too of the State—the development of 
its institutions in accord with the dynamisms of reason, justice, and 
political prudence. 
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This is no place to do a long piece of political history, but this much 
may be briefly said. In the Middle Ages the one effective institution 
for the control and direction of society was the monarchy: ‘At no other 
period were active policy and progress in government so dependent 
on the personality of the king as in the early Middle Ages, with their 
lack of a bureaucracy and their poverty of initiative on the part of the 
Estates.’’’® Bellarmine himself registers the fact, characteristically, in 
a citation from the old Testament: “ ‘Qualis enim est rector civitatis, 
tales et habitantes in ea’ (Eccles. 10); unde est illud: ‘Regis ad exem- 
plum totus componitur orbis.’ °° This is why the Church’s preoccu- 
pation with the temporal order was in reality a preoccupation with 
the king. We say today that what the Church wants is ‘“‘a just tem- 
poral order”’; in those days what the Church wanted was the rex iustus; 
for ‘the king’s justice” was the source of all rights and order in the 
community. 

Now, the king did indeed acknowledge himself as bound by law; the 
concept of the irresponsible king, rex legibus solutus, was a later develop- 
ment and a piece of neo-paganism. However, the medieval problem 
was how to keep the king obedient to law, how to compel him to do 
his duty of justice, how to punish his breaches of duty, how to get 
rid of him if he were incorrigible or useless. This, of course, is a 
perennial social problem; we have it today in another form. Basically, 
it is a problem of the institutionalization of society; and in a mature 
society it is solved by the creation of institutions within the political 
order that will serve to insure the supremacy of law and its due proc- 
esses against the encroachments of force, wielded either by the ruler 
or by other agencies. This is an exigence of rationality itself, a de- 
mand of the autonomy of the political order when developed to ma- 
turity, that it should be “directed and corrected” from within itself, by 
the operation of its own political institutions. So a mature man is 
directed and corrected from within; it is the child that is under com- 
plete tutelage. 

The political defect of the Middle Ages was that there were no ef- 
fectively organized political institutions that could contrive to keep 
the monarch subject to law, or do away with him if he became a tyrant. 
There were under Germanic law various institutionalizations of the 


” Kern, op. cit., p. 81. 8° De S. Pont., V, 7, p. 533. 
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“right of resistance,” but they were largely ineffective, and even when 
effective led rather to further disorder. Moreover, as Kern rightly 
says, even by itself, “‘the right of resistance was only the acute symp- 
tom of an organic ill in the early medieval body politic.’’** What was 
needed was not merely a technique of organizing resistance to tyranny, 
but a technique of making tyranny impossible—therefore a preventa- 
tive technique, not merely a repressive one. It was 1215 before the 
needed institution theoretically came into existence, in the treaty which 
John Lackland concluded with his barons at Runnymede. However, 
the famous Article 61 of Magna Carta, for all its greatness as an his- 
torical achievement, provided an institutionalization of the supremacy 
of law that was defective both in theory and in practice; at best it was 
an emergency measure. And it was only later that the requisite in- 
stitution was developed in theory and practice—the constitutional 
monarchy, wherein the consensus of the people, as a limiting principle 
set to sovereignty as well as a cooperating principle of government, was 
organized in the form of an assembly of Estates, or Parliament. Our 
modern development of democratic political institutions carry on the 
same line of solution to an ancient problem. 

It is within the framework of this progress to a solution of a basic 
political problem that one must situate the papal right to depose rulers, 
asserted in the Middle Ages. Actually, what the Church did was to 
step into a political vacuum, created by the absence of a political in- 
stitution able to constrain the monarch to obedience to law. She found 
a vague and chaotic Germanic right of popular resistance to unjust 
authority that was insufficient for its own purposes, and she trans- 
formed it into a new system of regular judicial procedure for the re- 
straint, deposition, and punishment of kings. The new system was 
conceived in the interests of the populus christianus; its political legiti- 
macy was rooted in the fact of Christian faith as the foundation of the 
order of temporal society, just as its spiritual legitimacy was based 
on the supreme spiritual power of the Church. But the system was 
in a genuine sense a makeshift, a merely transitional institution, made 
necessary by a defect in the political order. It was a natural develop- 
ment in the circumstances, but it was really thrust both on the Church 
and on the political order as a development alien to the native tenden- 
cies of each. The rational dynamism inherent in the social process 


* Kern, of. cit., p. 131. 
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tends to a political order that regulates itself from within by political 
institutions through whose instrumentality “‘power” is made subject 
to “law.” Hence the assumption by the Church, which is not a 
political institution and does not stand within the political order, of 
the functions of such regulative institutions introduced an alien ele- 
ment. On the other hand, the supernatural dynamism inherent in the 
Church tends away from the assumption of a political tutelage of the 
temporal order, and from actual management of its processes. 

From this point of view the medieval “order” was essentially un- 
stable. The primacy of the spiritual was being asserted in a manner 
that, abstractly and in thesi, clashed with the autonomy of the tem- 
poral. The difficulty was that the temporal was not prepared to be 
autonomous; it had not built up the institutions that would enable it 
to dispense, as it were, with foreign aid. Consequently, in hypothesi 
the Church had to supply the defect. Concretely, if the Pope did not 
depose the ruler grown tyrannical or unjust or heretical or useless, there 
was no other way to get rid of him. Or—to go back to what was in 
effect the beginning of this peculiar medieval situation—in 751 there did 
not exist any popular institution that could deprive the Merovingian 
dynasty of its blood-right to the throne, even though the last Merovin- 
gian, Childeric III, was politically useless, and the rule was actually 
in the hands of the Mayor of the Palace. It wasin this political impasse 
that the franks turned to Pope Zacharias, who was the only “‘institu- 
tion” capable of setting aside the principle of legitimism in favor of 
the principle of suitability. Then, “by his apostolic authority (the 
Pope) gave orders that Pippin should be made king, so that the order 


2983 


might not be disturbed. The Pope brought political order out of 
political disorder; and his apostolic authority had to come into play, 
for only the authority of God, resident in the Church, could thus tam- 
per with the sacred rights of the reges criniti. The whole démarche 
had its origin in a defective political situation, in which the Church 
occupied a peculiar place; and the precedent was powerful. 

But here we have not simply a serene assertion of an empowerment 


“TI mean that these institutions are the immediate material and efficient causes of 
such regulation; they themselves need to be “informed” and “finalized” by the Christian 
truth and spirit; this Christianization of institutions ab intra is the contemporary problem, 
and the decisive form that the problem of the indirect power has assumed in our day. 


8 Annales Laurissenses, A. 749; cf. Lo Grasso, op. cit., n. 132. 
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with which the Supreme Pastor is invested, independently of all tem- 
poral circumstance, by the Pasce oves. Actually, it was a last-resort 
remedy applied to the “organic ill’’ of the political order of the time 
the lack of institutions to insure its own stability and carry on its own 
processes. The authority of the Church was filling a political vacuum; 
it was the only power in the ‘one society” that could do so. And in 
the circumstances, which gave specification to its native empower- 
ments, it acted rightfully, ture divino. However, the right had its be- 
ing, and was asserted, relatively to a particular segment of mankind’s 
political development—the age of the respublica christiana of a special 
type, in which, moreover, the civil order was in an adolescent stage. 
In its amorphous state, with its “habits” (institutions) undeveloped, 
it stood in need of a tutelage of special kind, which only the Church 
could supply. The direction and correction which it is her permanent 
right to give assumed particular contingent forms, notably in papal 
deposition of rulers. Within the ‘one society,”’ an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, the sacerdotium, assumed the status and functions of the 
political institutions that were not there. 

However, adolescence is not a permanent condition in human life, 
individual or social; nor are the techniques for the management of 
adolescents normative in regard of adults. Adolescents grow up; they 
may grow up to be good or bad, but the fact that they grow is itself 
good. Self-consciousness comes, and with it the development of proc- 
esses for the management of self; the processes may lead to what is 
good or what is bad, but as processes they must be respected. The 
adolescent, as he grows, differentiates himself from the parent; and 
though the general parental right of direction and correction remains 
valid, certain expressions of it are no longer valid, no longer “right.” 
They were rights only in the hypothesis of adolescence. So it was with 
the civil order. It grew up; it became a State; and as a State it dif- 
ferentiated itself from the Church, as a society in its own right, with 
its own institutions to direct and correct its action. And its growing 
self-consciousness inevitably led it to reject the performance of certain 
ofiices in its regard that the Church, in default of other agents, had 
performed. One of these was ecclesiastical intervention against un- 
just authority, as an institutional procedure that once had political and 
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constitutional status. This status was now denied it by the adult 
State, come into the consciousness of its maturity. 

In itself, the denial was justified; and de facto it terminated the right 
of the Church to have its ecclesiastical acts recognized as having con- 
stitutional validity; the reason is that it terminated the hypothesis in 
which this right was valid. Moreover, of itself the denial to the Church 
of this particular, hypothetical right need not have entailed a denial 
of the absolute, permanent right of the Church to direct and correct 
the political life of society. Nevertheless, in the concrete the denial 
of the absolute right was associated with the denial of the relative 
one. This is the point that Bellarmine saw very clearly in his battle 
with James I. The denial of the papal right of deposition, required of 
Catholics in the Oath of Allegiance, could not in the concrete be made 
by them, because it meant in effect the denial of the spiritual sover- 
eignty of the Church in itself and in its necessary reach into the tem- 
poral order; furthermore, in the concrete it meant stigmatizing as a 
usurpation the right that the Church had claimed and exercised 
throughout the whole medieval period. The situation was indeed 
tragic for the Christian conscience. Catholics had really been maneu- 
vered into a false position; they were compelled to rally to the defense 
of an outpost that in 1606 could well have been abandoned, because 
its defense was part of an ancient war, long since concluded. However, 
its abandonment in the circumstances of 1606 would have meant in 
effect the surrender of the fort itself. 

It is probable that Bellarmine did not perceive the full tragedy of 
the situation. As a controversialist, he took up the challenge as pre- 
sented, and went all out in defense of the papal right of deposition as 
a permanent endowment of the Church. Undoubtedly it was such to 
him, as he saw it represented in the limited tradition that was closest 
to him—the tradition of the Christendom of Gregory VII and Innocent 
IV. He stood too close to this tradition to see how much of the hypo- 
thetical, the contingent, the relative it embodied, in consequence of 
its acceptance of the unitary, organic theory of society, and its limited 
political development and experience. Consequently, he was not con- 
tent to defend, in terms of the problem as then presented, the relation- 
ships between sacerdotium and imperium, the rights of the Church in 
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the political order. He implicitly accepted the terms themselves as 
permanent and unalterable in all their details, and hence he endowed 
all the details of the solution with the same permanence and unaltera- 
bility. He knew that principles are always principles—a deposit, no 
whit of which may be surrendered. But he did not fully realize that 
history is only history—a process, no segment of which may be eter- 
nalized. 
CONCLUSION 

An appreciation of Bellarmine’s political theology must needs be 
generous; here it may also be brief. His defense of the permanent 
and absolute principles on which that theology rests was brilliant and 
effective. The essence of the ‘common cause” that he defended was, 
of course, the distinction of the two powers. Bellarmine gave it a 
newly luminous statement by his emphasis on the purely spiritual 
power of the Church, and by his elaboration of Thomistic political 
philosophy. In this respect he effected a doctrinal advance within the 
Church herself, by finally disposing of the confusions and exaggerations 
of the hierocrats. Moreover, out of this doctrinal synthesis, by analy- 
sis of its terms, he drew a newly effective statement of the second great 
principle that is part of the Catholic ‘common cause’; I mean the 
primacy of the spiritual power and the subordination of the temporal 
power. Here he did a service not only to the Church but to the 
spiritual freedom of mankind, in that he set a stern barrier to the 
tyrannical pretensions of royal absolutism. His doctrine shattered all 
three elements of the theory of ‘divine right’’: the exclusive rightness 
of the monarchical form of government, the belief in an individual 
monarch’s inalienable right to govern, possessed independently of hu- 
man agency, and the assertion of the irresponsibility of the king—his 
absoluteness. Here was a political as well as a theological achieve- 
ment of a high order. 

Bellarmine’s signal merit as defender of the ‘“‘common cause”’ is 
therefore unquestionable. But questions may be raised concerning 
the peripheral positions he maintained—his theory as such. The pri- 
macy of the spiritual—the power of the Church to judge, direct, and 
correct the political life of society in all that touches the spiritual 
order—is an absolute principle. But it, and the subordination of the 
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temporal that it entails, must be given a specific content; in fact, it 
has historically been given such a content by specific actions of the 
papacy. Here a problem of development arises: how much of this 
content is itself as absolute as the principle, and how much is relative? 
How much is permanent right on the part of the Church, and how 
much is contingent, historic right, that vanishes, as right, with the 
social and juridical situation that was the factual basis of the empower- 
ment in question? 

Bellarmine is less successful in wrestling with this difficult problem. 
He seems to have identified the principle itself with the contingent 
modes of its applications, and in defending these applications as right 
(which they certainly were), he gave them the status of absolute rights 
(which they probably were not). As visible in his thought, this confu- 
sion of the absolute and the relative was simply the reflection of the 
confusion in his sources; I mean the tendency of the medieval mind 
to regard as absolute what was only relative—the hypothesis of “one 
society,” ‘one body,” one respublica christiana that was both Church 
and State, within which the “temporal” was only a “power,” a sub- 
ordinate function in a whole, not the focus of an independently organ- 
ized, autonomous body-in-its-own-right, with its own developed in- 
stitutions and processes for achieving its own ends, which are only 
intermediate ends indeed, but ends for all that. Bellarmine, like his 
forbears, did not and could conceive of any but two forms of society 
the pagan society of antiquity, and the Christendom of Gregory VII. 
Like his forbears, too, he believed that the medieval respublica Christi 
was destined to a perennial existence, troubled at times by disruption, 
but victoriously recovering. 

This social hypothesis was the acknowledged framework of his politi- 
cal theology; and not recognizing it as hypothesis, he drew from it 
conclusions that he considered absolute. In the same way, from a 
study of the power of the Church over temporal affairs, as exercised 
within the framework of that hypothesis, he came to a description of 
the power of the Church wf sic, as necessarily consequent upon her 
unchanging constitution. He failed particularly to see how close a 
relationship there was between the powers assumed by the medieval 
Church and the structural and procedural weaknesses of the contem- 
porary political order. Hence he did not see that these particular 
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powers must pass—I mean the powers themselves and not merely their 
use—with the passing of the hypothesis of political weakness that was 
their temporal foundation. In fact, it was impossible for him to admit 
that they could pass; for he could not see how their passing could leave 
intact the essential right of the Church to direct and correct the tem- 
poral order. The false state of the question laid down by James I 
contributed powerfully to bring his thought to this impasse. 

The two levels in Bellarmine’s thought can perhaps been seen rather 
easily in one sentence in his early work, On the Translation of the Roman 
Empire. He says: “This whole matter [of the translation] depends 
on two assertions; first, that the Roman Pontiff is the father and pastor 
of the whole Church, that is, of all Christians; secondly, that the su- 
preme pastor of the whole Church is set, not only over private individ- 
uals but also over Christian kings and emperors, in such a way that, if 
the cause of Christ and the Church demand it, he can strip them of 
their reign and empire, and transfer their royal or imperial power to 
others.’’** Up to the moment that he gets to the “ita” (“in such a 
way”), Bellarmine is on the plane of the absolute and permanent. 
And he voices the two central truths whose defense was his main pre- 
occupation: the universal spiritual sovereignty of the Church, and the 
effective reach of this sovereignty to the king as king—that is, the 
subordination of the royal power to the judgment, direction, and cor- 
rection of the Church in what concerns the spiritual. These truths 
are absolutely true; one could alter their statement today only to the 
extent of not speaking of regna and imperia, but simply of govern- 
mental power and social processes. If there were a Christian society 
today, these truths would be controlling in it, by means of techniques 
suited to the forms and processes of the society. However, as soon 
as Bellarmine gets to the “ita,” and lays down particular consequences 
of these truths, and particular techniques for their application, he is 
on the plane of the relative, the contingent, the transitory. In 800 
A. D., Leo III had a right to crown Charlemagne as Emperor of the 
Romans; but this was because it was 800 A. D. If there were a Chris- 
tendom tomorrow—a Christian world-government in a society whose 
every member was baptized—the Pope, for all the fullness of his apos- 


* De translatione, XII, p. 78. 
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tolic authority, would not have the slightest shadow of a right to 
“crown” so much as a third-class postmaster. 

If there are two levels of thought in Bellarmine’s doctrine of the 
power of the Church over temporal things, it might be supposed that 
there would likewise be two levels of thought in his doctrine on the 
power of secular government, as the “sword under the sword,” in what 
regards the spiritual unity of the Church and the integrity of her faith. 
But this is a subject for later discussion. 








THE DEVIL AND THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Weston Colleze 


HE New Testament clearly reveals not only that Christ professed 
¥ be the Son of God, but also that He was recognized as such by 
Peter and the relatively small group of followers who were loyal to 
Him. The same cannot be said of the priests who planned the cruci- 
fixion, nor of the ordinary people who witnessed it.!. But what of the 
devils, the prime instigators of the passion? Demoniacs called Christ 
the Son of God as Peter did;? they fell at His feet;* they trembled in 
His presence; they cried out that He tormented them.‘ But did the 
devils who possessed these men penetrate, as Peter did, to the true 
character of the Son of God? 

The expressions used by the demoniacs cannot, of themselves, con- 
stitute an apodictic argument. Although ‘Sanctus Dei” and “Filius 
Deo” may sound to our ears like convincing expressions, the exactness 
of their Scriptural meaning is by no means certain in every instance. 
Not only is it true that in the Old and New Testament Filius Dei de- 
notes adoptive as well as natural sonship, but some scholars are of the 
opinion that in the Gospels it is sometimes employed merely as a mes- 
sianic title. The current Jewish literature is of little help for or 
against this theory, since in all probability Filius Dei is an interpola- 
tion in the Book of Henoch, the only place where it is found in reference 
to the Messias.*® 

1 “And now, brethren, I know you acted in ignorance, as did your leaders” (Acts 3:17). 

? Lk. 4:41. 3 Mk. 5:6. ‘Mt. 8:29. 


5 Cf., however, A. Charue, L’I ncrédulité des Juifs dans le Nouveau Testament, Gembloux, 
; 


1929, p. 46: “ Est-il exact, comme le prétend par example M. Lepin, que dés avant la mani- 


festation du Christ Jésus, le Messie semble avoir porté, dans la tradition juive, le titre de 
Fils de Dieu?” 

Cette appellation est tout d’abord absolument étrangére a l’Ancien Testament. Il 
arrive, sans doute, que Dieu présente ou interpelle le Messie comme son fils, mais, comme 
on l’a remarqué, autre chose est de faire dire 4 Dieu que le Messie sera son fils, comme Dieu 
d’ailleurs l’a dit aussi du peuple élu, autre chose que les Juifs appellent carrément le Messie 
le fils de Dieu.” (Cf. Lagrange, Messianisme, p. 105; J. Lebreton, Histoire, 1, 176-7). 

* J Frey, C.S.Sp., “Le conflit entre le Messianisme de Jésus et le Messianisme des Juifs,” 


Biblica, (1933), p. 141. 
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THE DEVIL AND THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


THE FATHERS 

The initial difficulty found in the testimony of the Fathers relative 
to the devil’s recognition of Christ is enunciated by Athanasius. He 
tells us that the satanic cries of the New Testament are not to be taken 
as manifestations of what the devil actually thought, because “he is a 
liar.”’ Although he shouted “we know you,” he really did not know 
Christ, sed verbis simulabat.? 

St. Augustine also adds a caution. He teaches that God did not 
permit the devil full scope in his investigations at the time of Christ. 
“He allowed the devil to know as much as He wished; and He wished 
only as much as was fitting.’’* Hence an accurate answer to our in- 
quiry cannot be derived merely from a consideration of the intellectual 
acumen of the devil. That knowledge is useless unless we ascertain 
the extent to which God granted the devil the use of his intellectual 
faculties in observing and studying Christ. 

St. Ignatius clarifies one aspect of the question. He is quoted in 
Jerome to the effect that God concealed the truth of the Incarnation 
from the devil at the time of the Nativity;* and this is confirmed rather 
generally by the Fathers in their commentaries on the Gospels. Prac- 
tically all of them assume that before the temptation in the desert the 
devil did not know that God had become man. He acts rather as a 
person who is mystified and worried by the presence of Christ; and the 
purpose of the temptation is to ascertain the nature of the person 
before him.'® 


7 Fragmenta in Lucam, (PG XXVII, 1398). It must be noted here that such an inter- 
pretation is rejected by other Fathers on the score that this is a forced rather than volun- 
tary confession of the devil 

8 De Civitate Dei, IX, 21. 

*“ Martyr Ignatius etiam quartam addit causam, cur a desponsata conceptus sit; ut 
partus, inquiens, eius celaretur a diabolo, dum eum putat non de Virgine, sed de uxore 
generatum.” In Evangelium Matthaei, (PL XXVI, 24). 

1 “Quia audierat vocem de coelo dicentem: Hic est Filius meus dilectus (Mt. 3:17), 
audierat item Joannem tanta de ipso testificantem; denique vidit illum esurientem: incer- 
tus demum erat; neque ipsum hominem esse purum credere poterat, ob ea quae de illo 
dicta fuerant, neque eum Filium Dei admittere, quod videret illum esurire. Quapropter 
dubius animi, dubias emittit voces.’”” Chrysostom, Jn Matthaeum Homil., XIII, (PG 
LVII, 210). 

“Si Filius Dei es. In omnibus tentationibus hoc agit diabolus, ut intelligat si Filius 
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That much being agreed upon, the question of how much the devil 
knew about Christ was reduced, for Fathers and Scholastics alike, to 
the reconciliation of the Gospel narratives of the forced confessions of 
the demoniacs and the testimony of St. Paul that, if the rulers of this 
world had known, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory 
(1 Cor. 2:8).™ 

The question is definitely proposed in the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti by the Pseudo-Augustine: 


How could Mark the evangelist say that the demons knew and openly acknowl- 
edge Jesus, when the apostle denies that the princes and powers of this world knew 
the divinity of Jesus Our Lord? Among other things, Mark says: ‘they knew Him,’ 
but the apostle claims that ‘none of the rulers of this world knew, for had they 
known, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory’ (Mk. 1:34; 1 Cor. 2:8). 
If the demons knew, how were the rulers ignorant?" 

He answers that the status quaestionis is not exactly the same in 
Mark and Paul. Mark narrates that the devil recognized the messi- 
anic dignity of Christ, since he saw in Him the perfect fulfillment of the 
prophecies of the Old Law: 


But the mystery of His divinity (about which Paul writes), neither the demons 
nor their leaders understood. ... At one time seeing manifestations of divine 
power, and at another the infirmity of a man, the devil was tormented not knowing 
which was true.... He knew Christ was the person promised in the Law through 
the signs of prophecy, but not His mystery, by which He was the Son of God from 
eternity, nor the mystery of the Incarnation.” 


Bede, whom St. Thomas and Cajetan were later to follow, admits 
more penetration on the part of the devil. In his commentary on the 
expulsion of demons related in Luke 4:41, he writes: 


They knew He was the Messias, because when the devil saw Him wearied from 
the fast, he realized that He was a true man; but because he was not successful in 
tempting Christ, he was not sure whether or not He was the Son of God. Now 





Dei sit; sed Dominus sic responsionem temperat, ut eum relinquat ambiguum.” erome 
t t i ’ 
tgelium Matthaei, (PL XXXVI, 22 


“Audivit vocem coelestem latro. Iterum vidit eum esurientem, et dubitat adhuc, 





quomodo Filius Dei esuriat, et idcirco tentat eum ut discat.”” Theophylactus, Jn Evan- 
gelium Matthaei, (PG CXXIII, 179). 

1 A secondary text that also causes difficulty, particularly for Jerome, is the Logion 
Matthaei. “...no one knows the Son except the Father, etc.” (Mt. 10:27). 


2 PL XXXV, 2261. 18 Ibid. 
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however, by the power of signs he either understood or rather suspected He was 
the Son of God. He did not, therefore, persuade the Jews to crucify ilim because 
he thought Christ was not the Son of God, but because he did not foresee that he 
would himself be damned by His death. It is of this mystery that the apostle 
speaks." 

Contrary, therefore, to the Pseudo-Augustine, Bede believes that the 
great mystery undisclosed to the devil was not so much the divinity of 
Christ but rather the devastating consequences of the passion and 
death of Our Lord to the kingdom of satan. On the positive side, Bede 
is willing to admit that the devil “either understood or rather suspected 
He was the Son of God.” 

This ‘‘understood or rather suspected” is taken verbatim from the 
writings of Jerome, whose commentary on Luke 4:41 is worth record- 
ing: 

This is not a willing confession which brings reward to the confessor; it is rather 
a forced extortion compelling the reluctant. Just as fugitive slaves who see their 
master after a long time cry out about nothing else except their punishment, in 
the same way the demons perceiving Our Lord unexpectedly appearing on earth, 
believed that He came to judge them. The presence of the Redeemer constitutes 
the torments of the demons. 


Jerome then goes on to refute the contention of some who held that 
while the demons knew who Christ was, the devil, whose malice was 
greater, did not know. “Since all knowledge of the disciples must be 
referred to the master, both the demons and the devils must be under- 
stood to have suspected rather than to have known the Son of God. 
‘No one knows who the Father is except the Son, and him to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him.’ ’’ 

This sudden transition from ‘“‘understood” to “suspected” is surpris- 
ing when one considers the evidence adduced by Jerome. Everything 
he had previously written points to certitude rather than to conjecture, 
and his reserve is based solely on the subsequent citation, ““No one 
knows who the Father is” etc. Hence Suarez justly remarks that sus- 
picion is to be understood here not as a denial of definite judgment, but 
rather as an indication that it is not the clear cognition that comes from 
revelation, but rather knowledge that is based on signs.!? 

“In Marci Evangelium, (PL XCIUL, 113). 

% In Evancelium Matthaei, (PL XXVI, 54). 

8 Tid. " De Mystertis Christi, Disp. 44, s. 3. 
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The words of Bede who, as we saw, follows Jerome verbatim, would 
seem to confirm this interpretation. He adds that it is per signorum 
potentiam that the devils came to know or rather to suspect; and later 
he writes: 

How great is the madness of Arius to believe that Jesus is a creature and not 
God, when the devils believe He is the Son of the most high God, and tremble! 
How impious are the Jews to say that He expels devils by the power of Beelzebub, 
when the demons confess that He has nothing in common with them; when they 
do not cease to confess in the shrines of idols what once they cried through the fury 
of demoniacs, that Christ is the Son of the most high God and that they have no 


peace or society with Him.'8 


Athanasius could be quoted to sustain either side of the question. 
In his commentary on Luke, he says that the demon who cried “we 
know you,” did not really know Him but merely pretended, and for 
that reason Our Lord forbade his testimony even though it was objec- 
tively true.’ In the Oratio de Incarnatione Verbi, however, he writes: 

Now Christ, in whom the impious do not believe, the demons recognize as God, 

fore Him, just as they did when He 
was corporeally present, crying: ‘we know who you are, the Holy one of God. 
What have we to do with vou, Son of God? I beseech you, do not torment us.’ 
Since the demons make these confessions, and facts daily testify to the truth, let 


and for that reason they flee and fall down be 


no one impudently resist it, but let all recognize as certain that the Saviour has 


risen and is the true Son of God.” 


The contribution of St. Ambrose is quite interesting because of his 
definite and restrictive interpretation of St. Paul’s “rulers of this 
world.” Comparing Luke 4:41 with 1 Cor. 2:8, he writes: 

Although the devil was sometimes in doubt, as when he said, ‘if thou art the 


Son of God, cast thyself down,’ nevertheless, he was later convinced and departed 


from Him The demons also knew, who said: ‘we know who you are, Jesus, Son 
of God. Why have you come before the time to torment us?’ Hence they knew 
He came whom they knew would come. But to what better document could we 


appeal in order to prove that the rulers of this world did not know, than to the 
sentence of the apostle, ‘if they knew they would not have crucified the Lord of 
majesty?’ For the malice of demons apprehends even hidden truths, but those 
who are occupied with worldly vanities cannot know divine things 
8 Jn Marci Evangelium, (PL XCII, 1 
? Fragmenta in Lucam, (PG XXVII, 1398). PG XXV, 151 
Expositio Evang. sec. Lucam, (CSEL, XXXII, 4, p. 42 
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This clear distinction made by Ambrose between the devil and the 
rulers of this world is enough to make one suspicious of the commen- 
tary on the [pistle to the Corinthians which was at one time attributed 
to the Saint. In this document, not only are the demons and the 
rulers of this world identified, but the contention that the demons 
“knew Him who was promised in the Law; but His mystery by which 
He was the Son of God, they did not know,’’” sounds suspiciously like 
what is found in the Questiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti of the Pseudo- 
Augustine. Some scholars, in fact, attribute the document to the same 
author. 

Chrysostom definitely teaches that the devils recognized the divinity 
of Christ. In his commentary on the expulsion of the devils in Gerasa 
following the calming of the sea, he writes: 

The demoniacs, like villainous fugitives who meet their master, cry out: ‘what 
have we to do with you, Son of God? Have you come to torment us before the 
time?’ Because the crowd acclaimed Him as a man, the devils come proclaiming 
His divinity. And those who did not know of the storm-tossed sea that had been 
calmed, heard the demons shouting what the sea made tranquil had already pro- 
claimed. And, lest these words might seem to be mere flattery, the devils cry out 
from their own personal experience: ‘Have you come to torment us before the 
time?’ Therefore they first confess their enmity lest their supplication seem sus 
pect. For they were being scourged internally and, more than the sea, they were 
themselves in turmoil, transfixed, on fire, and suffering horribly from His mere 
presence.” 

Gregory the Great follows in the tradition of Jerome. He tells us 
that the devil knew the divinity of Christ, but did not know how the 
redemption was to be accomplished. In his commentary on Job 
40:19, ‘in his eyes as with a hook he shall take him,” he writes: 

Who does not know that on a hook the bait is shown and the prong concealed. 
The bait lures so that the prong can pierce. Our Lord, therefore, coming for the 
redemption of the human race made of Himself a hook for the destruction of the 
devil. He assumed a body so that the Behemoth would seek the death of His 
flesh as his own food. While he sought the death of Christ unjustly, he lost us 

2“Hi ergo principes crucifixerunt Christum Dominum, quos triumphavit libere in 
semetipso (Coloss. II, 15); quamvis dicat Marcus evangelista de daemonibus: Sciebant 
enim Christum ipsum esse Jesum (Mc. 1, 34). Sciverunt quidem ipsum esse, sed qui in 
Lege promissus erat; mysterium tamen eius, quo Filius Dei est, nesciebant.” Jn Epist. 
ad Corintios 1, (PL XVII, 194). 

3 In Matthaeum Homil. XXVIII, (PG LVI, 352). 
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whom, we might almost say, he held in justice. Therefore, it was by the hook of 
the Incarnation that he was taken because, while he sought the food of His body, 
he was transfixed by the prong of His divinity. The humanity was there to lure 
on the devourer; the divinity was there to pierce him. The infirmity was in evi- 
dence to entice him, but it was the hidden power that transfixed the throat of the 
grasper. By the hook, therefore, was he taken, because in the very act of destroy- 
ing he was himself destroyed. 

The Behemoth had known, indeed, that the Son of God was incarnated, but he 
did not know how the redemption was to be accomplished. He knew that for our 
salvation the Son of God was made flesh, but by no means did he know that the 
same Redeemer would transfix him by dying. Hence it is well said that in his 
eyes as with a hook he shall take him. We say something is in our eyes when an 
object has been placed before us. The old enemy of the human race saw the 
Redeemer before him, and knowing Him he confessed Him, and confessing he 
feared saying, ‘what have we to do with you, Son of God? Have you come to 
torment us before the time?’ In his eyes, therefore, with a hook he was taken, 
because he knew and he bit; he knew first whom he feared, and nevertheless after- 
wards did not fear, since in Christ as in his own proper food he hungered for the 
death of His flesh.*4 

In another section of the Libri Moralium, Gregory indicates how the 
devil, despite his recognition of the divinity of Christ, could still blind 
himself to the truth and conspire against the Son of God as though He 
were a mere man: 

The evil spirit, when he saw Him performing miracles, shouted: ‘I know who 
you are, the Holy one of God’ (Lk. 4:34). Saying these things, while knowing He 
is the Son of God, the devil is afraid; nevertheless, not knowing the divine plan of 
mercy (vim supernae pielatis), sometimes, while he considers Him subject to suffer- 
ing, he looks on Christ as a mere man.” 

For Gregory, therefore, two factors explain the devil’s plan for the 
crucifixion. First, his ignorance of the fact that the redemption would 
be accomplished by the death of Christ; secondly, the burning realiza- 
tion that the God whom he hated was now clothed in a body that could 
be made to suffer and die. Only a consideration of the utter malice 
and hatred of the devil can give us an appreciation of how completely 
his mind was absorbed and his desires inflamed by the possibility of 
attacking God in any way. It so dominated his thoughts and blinded 
his intellect that ultimately “he suspects that death will be the end 
of Him.’ 


* Moralium Libri, (PL LXXVI, 680). % Moralium Libri, (PL LXXYV, 614). 
% Ibid. 
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This diabolic lack of logic can not only find an adequate explanation 
in the hatred that dominated the devil, but in turn can also account for 
the devil's inconsistencies as described in the New Testament. More- 
over, to my mind, it helps to reconcile some of the divergencies in the 
testimony of the Fathers relative to how much the devil actually knew 
during the lifetime of Christ. For example, the following citation from 
Leo the Great, which Petavius quotes to prove that the devil did not 
recognize the divinity of Christ, may readily be understood in the same 


sense as the citation from Gregory :*” 


In order that He might free the human race from the bonds of deadly wicked- 
ness, Christ concealed the power of His majesty from the raging devil and mani- 
fested to him the infirmity of our lowliness. For if the cruel and proud enemy could 
have known the plan of divine mercy, he would have been eager to temper the 
souls of the Jews with gentleness rather than inflame them with unjust hate, lest 
he lose the enslavement of all his captives in the very act of attacking the liberty 
of Him who was in no way subject to him. In this way he was deceived by his 
own wickedness. The punishment he inflicted on the Son of God became the 
means of healing for all men.** 


The testimony of St. Augustine is most important. In this, as in so 
many other questions, he has exerted a strong influence on the Scholas- 
tics, particularly because of what he writes in the De Civilate Dei. To 
my mind, however, the generalities of that work must be supplemented 
and illustrated by excerpts from his sermons in order to arrive at the 
exact viewpoint of Augustine. In the De Civitate Dei he writes: 


The demons have knowledge without charity and for that reason are so inflated 
and proud that they demanded divine honor and religious subjection, which they 
knew belong to God, and they still make these demands as much as they can and 
from as many as they can. Against this pride of demons by which the human 
race was possessed because of its sins, the humility of God which appeared in Christ 
was opposed; but the souls of men, puffed up by uncleanness, and like the demons 
in pride but not in knowledge, did not recognize how much power it had. 

The demons, however, knew this so well that they said to Our Lord who had 
taken on the infirmity of the flesh: ‘What have we to do with you, Jesus of Naz- 
areth? Have you come to destroy us?’ It is clear from these words ‘hat they had 
great knowledge and no charity. They feared the punishment He could give, 
but they did not love the justice that was in Him. He made known to them as 


™ Dogmata Theologica III, De Angelis I, Cap. VIII, 14. 
8 Sermo de Passione Domini X1, (PL LIV, 331). 
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much as He wished; and He wished as much as was fitting. He manifested Him- 
self to them, not as to the good angels but as far as was necessary to terrify 
those from whose tyranny He was to liberate the souls predestined to His king- 
dom.... He manifested Himself to the demons. . . through some temporal effects 
of His power and through some signs of His invisible presence which can be much 


more manifest to angelic senses even of evil spirits than to the infirmity of men.” 


Since the dictum ‘“‘He revealed as much as He wished”’ was later a 
matter of speculation to the Scholastics, it is interesting to see the 
applications Augustine himself makes of it in some of his sermons: 


Why do you wonder at the fact that the Manicheans deny that Christ came in 
the flesh? I tell you that all bad Catholics confess verbally that Christ came in 
the flesh; but deny it by their deeds. Therefore, do not act as though you were 
secure in the faith. Join to true faith an upright life so that you will confess that 
Christ came in the flesh both by the truth of your words and the goodness of your 
lives. For if you confess with words and deny with deeds, the faith of such evil 
people is almost like that of demons. ... Will the demons be liberated from the 
fires of hell because they believe and tremble? You heard in the Gospel that Peter 
said: ‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ Read and you will find that 
the demons also cried: ‘We know who you are, the Son of God.’ But Peter is 
praised and the devil is silenced. The confession is the same (una vox), but the 
deeds are not. What is the difference between these two confessions? Love is 
praised and fear is damned. It was not from love that the demons cried: ‘You 
are the Son of God.’ They said it from fear, not love. Finally, they pleaded in 
their confession: ‘What have we to do with you?’ (Mk. 1:24). But Peter cried: 
i shall be with you even unto death’ (Lk. 22:33).° 


This identification of the content of Peter’s confession and that of 
the devils, repeated in other sermons by Augustine," clearly manifests 
his teaching that Christ allowed the devil to penetrate to the true 
character of the Son of God.” 


29 De Civitate Dei, IX, 20-1. 9 Sermo CLX XXIII, (PL XXXVIII, 993): 


Cf. Sermo CCXXXIV. “Quid est, obsecro vos, quid est quod dixerunt daemones? 


Scimus qui sis, Filius Dei. Et audiunt Obmutescite (Mk. I, 24, 25 Nonne hoc dixerunt 
quod et Petrus, quando quaesivit ab eis et dixit: Quem me dicunt homines esse? Et cum 
opiniones respondissent alienas, addidit et interrogavit dicens: Vos autem quem me esse 
dicitis? Respondit Petrus: Tu es Christus Filius Dei vivi. Hoc daemones, hoc Petrus: 
hoc maligni spiritus, hoc Apostolus. Et audiunt daemones, Obmutescite: audit Petrus, 
Beatus es (Mt. XVI, 13-17). Quod discerne}at illos, hoc discernat et nos. Unde hoc 
daemones clamabant? Timendo. Unde Petrus? Diligend Eligite, eligite. Ipsa 





ides quae Christianos a daemonibus discernit: tides non quaecun ’ PLXXXVIII, 
1116-7. Cf. also Sermo CLVITI, 865 


# Other Fathers may be consulted for their opinior 1 favor or against the fact of 
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THE SCHOLASTICS 


The Augustinian conclusion is by no means universal among the 
Scholastic theologians. As a matter of fact, St. Albertus Magnus is 
very definitely of a contrary opinion. In his commentary on Mt. 
8:29, he writes that the cry of the devils, “Son of God”’ and “I know 
you, the Holy one of God” (Lk. 4:34), is, according to Ambrose (sic), 
merely an opinion arising from conjectures. It is such conjectural 
knowledge that the devils possess, and not certain knowledge. Other- 
wise, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory.” ‘The 
demon sees, not by the intellect of truth, sed credulitate aestimationis.”™ 
“The devil says, ‘Jesus, Son of the most high God,’ not through certain 
knowledge, sed quasi per aestimationem.”’**® ‘He makes a confession 
of truth, but it is forced; because the demon of his own will speaks 
nothing but lies... . ‘You are the Son of God’ is said, not from knowl- 
edge, sed vehementer opinantes.”’® 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the foundation of St. Albert’s 
viewpoint is not located, as he believed, in the works of St. Ambrose. 
I can find it neither in his commentary on Luke nor in the Pseudo- 
Ambrose’s commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. As a matter of 
fact, from the citations we have already made from the works of the 
Bishop of Milan, it seems quite impossible that this could have been 
his viewpoint. In the first place, he distinguishes between the rulers 
of this world and the demons, while the author here cited identifies 
them. Secondly, St. Ambrose tells us of the certitude of the devil, and 
not of the conjectures that he made. As he says, “they knew he came 
whom they knew would come.’’*” 

St. Bonaventure is of the same mind as Albertus Magnus. He 
writes that the devil confesses that Christ is the destroyer of demons 
and the sanctifier of men, but he did not know His identity with certain 
knowledge, since according to the Epistle to the Corinthians he never 


the devil’s recognition of Christ. In the first group, Hilary, De Trinitate, (PL X, 196); 
Cyril of Jerusalem, De Filio Dei Unigenito, (PG XXXITI, 698); Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo 
XVI (PL LII, 241); Theophylactus, 7n Evangelium Marci, (PG CXXIII, 503 In the 
second group, Cyril of Alexandria, Jn Joannem, (PG LXXIV, 174); In I ad Cor., (PG 
LXXIV, 863-4 ’ 

8 Alberti Magni, Opera Omnia, (Paris: 1894), XX, 409. 

“Op. cit., XXI1, 446 % bid. % Op. cit., XXIT, 349. 

7 Expositio Evang. secundum Lucam, (CSEL XXXII, 4, p. 42 
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would have crucified Him. His knowledge was merely conjectural.’ 
However he does not hesitate to write later that the errors of the 
Arians who considered Christ a pure creature is refuted by the devils 
themselves who profess He is the Son of the Most High God.** 

St. Thomas introduces the problem by considering the question of 
whether the intellects of the devils were darkened by their sin. He 
says there are two generic types of knowledge: one which is natural, the 
other produced by grace. This latter is either speculative, as when one 
receives truth through divine revelation; or affective, producing the 
love of God. The natural knowledge of the demons was neither taken 
away nor diminished. Their speculative knowledge was diminished, 
not in the sense that they lost remembrance of all they had learned 
before the fall, but in the sense that divine secrets were revealed to 
them subsequently only according to what was fitting, either through 
some temporal effects of the divine power, or through the good angels, 
The good angels, however, not only received revelation of more truths 
in the beatific vision, but their perception of these truths was also 
clearer.*° This doctrine, as St. Thomas says, is in conformity with 
that of St. Augustine, and is derived from De civitate Dei, IX, 21. 

St. Thomas also teaches that all the angels from the very beginning 
knew in some way of the mystery of the kingdom of God which was 
fulfilled in Christ. The chief source of that knowledge, however, was 
the beatific vision, a blessing which the devils never enjoyed. Hence 
while Christ was living in this world, the devils had less knowledge of 
the mystery of the Incarnation than the good angels. Those of the 
angelic host who remained faithful derived their knowledge from the 
enjoyment of the participated eternity of the Word; but only as much 
was manifested to the devils as was necessary to terrify them by some 
temporal effects of the divine power." 

That St. Thomas understands by the “mystery of the kingdom ful- 
filled in Christ” that the Son of God would come to this world, is clear 
in his explicit treatment of the powers of recognition exercised by the 
devil during the lifetime of Christ. St. Thomas first accepts the prin- 
ciple of Augustine that God made known to the devils as much as He 
wished, and then he quotes the commentary of Ambrose on the words 


> @ 


38 Opera Omnia, (ed. Quaracchi) VII, 106. 9 Op. cit. VIII, 203. 


© Sum. Theol., 1, q. 64, a. 1, conc.  Ibid., ad 4 
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of the devil at the temptation of Christ, “Si Filius Dei es.”” “What is 
the meaning of the beginning of this conversation, unless the devil 
knew that the Son of God would come, but did not know that He 
would come in the infirmity of the flesh?” According to St. Thomas, 
therefore, the devil knew before his fall not only of the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, but also of the coming of the Son of God into this 
world. 

That fact being established, St. Thomas then follows the Pseudo- 
Augustine and Bede in determining how much the devil recognized in 
Christ. According to the former, the devil did not have certain and 
firm knowledge of the presence of God on earth; and according to the 
latter, “by the power of signs he knew or rather suspected that He was 
the Son of God.’ 

Cajetan treats at some length of this doctrine of St. Thomas.** Like 
many of the theologians, he makes the question twofold: did the devil 
recognize Christ as the Messias promised in the Old Testament? Did 
he know Christ was the Son of God? The first question is answered 
easily on the authority of St. Mark who states explicitly that the 
demons knew He was the Christ. 

Cajetan holds no certitude on the second question. One disconcert- 
ing fact for him is that, although the devil can say “You are the Son of 
God,” he is a liar and some of the Fathers say that he is speaking ex- 
plorative. However, Cajetan is willing to accept the teaching of Bede 
to the effect that the words of St. Paul “if they had known” do not refer 
to either the messianic dignity or the divinity of Christ, but rather to 
the efficacy of His passion and resurrection. The text of the epistle 
can have this meaning, thinks Cajetan, and it fits well with the context. 

But then the difficulty arises, how rationalize the devil’s attempt to 
incite the Jews to put Christ to death, if he knew or even suspected He 
was the Son of God? Cajetan’s first answer is that the pride of the 
devil is so vicious that even if he had been certain Christ was God, he 
still would have procured His death. To understand how this attitude 
was possible, we must first remember, says Cajetan, that the knowledge 
of the devil was based merely on the testimony of Scripture and the 
miracles he witnessed. Hence by knowing Christ to be the Son of God, 

© Sum. Theol., III, q. 44, a. 1, ad 2. 3 Jbid. 

“ Cajetanus, Jn ITI, q. 44, a. 1, ad 2. 
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he would not necessarily have known all the consequences of the Incar- 
nation. For that reason, the devil in his pride determined to fight 
against Christ, to deprive Him of life, honor, reputation, disciples, etc., 
thinking that: ‘‘if He is not God, but merely Messias-man, I have over- 
come Him. And if He is true God, I have accomplished at least 
something in having this victory over God Himself; and then later we 
shall see what God does.” In this way the devil thought he was 
choosing the safer course in winning the first victory, overcoming God 
in this world, not knowing what would subsequently take place. And 
therefore, to the mind of Cajetan, the Venerable Bede was quite correct 
when he wrote that if the demons had known the hidden mystery of the 
result that followed the death of Christ, they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory. It was not fear that would have prevented them 


“ce 


from opposing God since “superbia eorum qui te oderunt ascendit 
semper”; but where fear was no deterrent, self-love would have been. 
It would have checked them from any action involving their own dewn- 
fall and the ultimate victory of the Redeemer and Saviour. 

All these observations deserve acceptance whether one holds that 
the devil recognized the divinity of Christ or not. To be joined with 
them are the very pertinent comments of Toletus on the utter hatred 
of the devil. ‘His malice is so great that he would injure God if he 
could, and when he saw that God could be injured in the flesh, that is 
precisely what he wished to do.” This viewpoint seems to be in per- 
fect conformity with the doctrine developed by Gregory the Great in 
his commentary on the Book of Job. 

Despite these observations, however, Cajetan is unwilling to sub- 
scribe to the conclusion that the devil recognized the divinity of 
Christ.“ He therefore faces the question, if the miracles of Christ, 
joined to His doctrine, sufficiently prove He is the Son of God, how 
was it possible that the demons, so gifted in intellect and so zealous in 
their investigations, remained in doubt as to His divinity? 

With Suarez and Toletus, we can augment the difficulties involved 
in that question. Suarez writes: “In the Old Testament it was 
clearly predicted that the future Messias would be the Son of God;" 

* Toletus, In III, q. 44, a. 1. “ Loc. cit 


Suarez seems to overemphasize the clarity with which the Messianic prophecies treat 


of the divinity of Christ. We may, however, follow the conclusions of Fr. Vaccari in his 
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but the devil knew the Scriptures and also that Jesus was the Messias; 
therefore also that He was God. Secondly, he not only heard the 
testimonies given by the heavenly Father, but he also often heard 
Christ claim to be one with the Father and the Son of God. And he 
witnessed miracles performed by Christ in confirmation of this truth.‘ 
Toletus adds that since the miracles of Christ were performed to 
prove His divinity, the demon, who certainly knew such phenomena 
demanded the exercise of divine power and that God could not set 
His seal of approval on falsehood, must have concluded that Christ 
was the Son of God.*® 

Cajetan, it must be admitted, does not answer these difficulties too 
well. He insists on the fact that miracles, even when joined to the 
doctrine of Christ, were not sufficient to cause nolitia evidentiae, but 
only the knowledge of compelled or voluntary faith. Therefore the 
devils could have persisted in their doubts as long as they were not 
absolutely necessitated to conclude from the miracles and doctrine 
of Christ to the grace of personal union in the God-man.*° 

Any of three causes, according to Cajetan, could account for this 
persistent state of doubt in the devil’s mind. In the first place, the 
exact significance of the miracles and doctrine of Christ was not as 
clearly manifest at that time as it was to be at a later day. Objec- 
tively, it is true, the miracles were sufficient to establish the truth of 
Christ’s identity, but they constituted effective proofs only for those 
who penetrated their real meaning. That real meaning was not 
forced on the devils by the miracles performed by Christ because 
miracles do not necessarily postulate the hypostatic union in the per- 
son performing them. Nor did the divine prerogatives and titles 
attributed by Christ to Himself compel the devil to accept His claim 
literally. Since there was always the possibility that these titles 
and prerogatives could be understood in a metaphorical sense, he 





‘ 


study “De Messia Filio Dei in Vetere Testamento.” ‘“...Contendo: 1° effata de Messia 
in Ps. 2, 7 et Is. 9, 5 eius esse naturae ut ex usu V. T. sinceri lectoris mentem inclinet ad 
tenendum Messiam in iis praedicatum esse verum Deum; 2° hoc plane sufficere ad hoc, 
ut, quando Jesus Nazarenus sese exhibuit ut Messiam et ut verum Dei filium, nempe vere 
ac proprie Deum, Judaei haec audientes debuerunt non statim praeiudicata sententia illam 
condemnare tamquam blasphemum.” Verbum Domini XV (1935), 86. What is said 
here of the Jews could be applied a fortiori to the evil spirits. 
® De Mysteriis Christi, Disp. 44, s. 3. Loc. cit. © Loc. cit. 
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was always left with at least the suspicion that Christ was not divine, 
According to Cajetan, the circumstances facing the devil were similar 
to those of a man who had witnessed the raising of an individual from 
the dead. The necessary conclusion from such a scene would be that 
supernatural power had been operative; but the relation of God to 
that power and the person exercising it would not be obvious. Hence, 
being in doubt, the witness could only wonder. 

The second reason advanced by Cajetan is based on the depraved 
envy and pride of the devil. Although, because of his self-love, he 
watched Christ closely and tempted Him in order to ascertain whether 
He was the Son of God, nevertheless, because of his pride he found it 
absolutely impossible to believe that human nature could be so 
elevated above angelic nature that a man should truly be divine. 
An added difficulty for his intellectual acceptance was the fact that 
for natural reason, whether human or angelic, the Incarnation of God 
was an impossibility. Hence, despite indications to the contrary, 
the devil could turn his mind from such a truth as something absolutely 
unthinkable. 

Cajetan’s first two reasons, therefore, may be summarized as follows. 
Although the devil had heard Christ was the Son of God, he never 
solved the question of whether He was the natural Son of God, or 
only in a metaphorical sense. The former was not forced on his 
intellect because of the probative power of miracles since they did not 
indicate absolutely that He who performed them was divine. Nor 
did the divine prerogatives claimed by Christ solve the question, since 
they could be understood in a metaphorical sense. As a matter of 
fact, the devil’s mind would have tended toward the acceptance of 
the lesser sense, because in his self-love and pride he never would have 
considered even the possibility of human nature being elevated above 
his own. He could not have thought otherwise because, before the 
actual event, the Incarnation was an impenetrable mystery for 
angelic as well as for human minds. 

Although Suarez says that this method of argumentation explains 
why some saints claimed that the devil had merely a fearful suspicion 
of the divinity of Christ, he nevertheless calls it an evasion and adds 
that the reasons adduced were sufficient neither for the formation of 
the contrary judgment in the mind of the devil, nor for the suspension 
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of assent.*' To my mind, the reasons adduced are not completely 
founded on fact. 

Perhaps the principal foundation of Cajetan’s theory is the con- 
tention that the devil knew absolutely nothing about the possibility 
of the Incarnation. Yet St. Ambrose, St. Gregory,®* St. Thomas,” 
and Suarez®® teach that the devil knew not only of the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, but also of the fact that the Son of God would come into 
this world. Hence, when he faced Christ, the devil’s reluctance to 
accept the truth could not be fortified by the conviction that the 
presence of the Son of God on earth was an impossibility. As a 
matter of fact, the cry of the demons, ‘Have you come to torment us 
before the time’’ would indicate, on the contrary, that they expected 
some such visitation. 

Moreover, the true meaning of the miracles and the claims of Christ 
to divinity was not as difficult for the devils to ascertain as Cajetan 
would lead us to suppose. Even the Jews, whose perspicacity cannot 
be compared to that of fallen angels, recognized with certainty that 
Christ was claiming physical unity with the Father since they wanted 
to stone Him because “thou, being a man, makest thyself God” 
(J.10: 30-32); they knew He attributed to Himself an existence proper 
to Jahweh (J.5: 58-60), equal ominipotence with the Father (J.5:19), 
the power to judge men on the last day (J.5:22), etc. If the Jews 
could understand these truths so clearly, there was nothing to prevent 
the devils from coming to the same conclusion. 

The devils were also in an excellent position to understand the 
probative power of the miracles of Christ. They heard Him appeal 
to His miracles as proof of His divinity; they knew well that these 


" Loc. cit. 

& “Et ideo venisse cognoverunt, qui praecognitum habebant esse venturum.” Ex- 
positio Evang. secundum Lucam, (CSEL XXXI1Q1, 4, p. 42). 

“Sciebant enim quod pro redemptione nostra incarnatus Dei Filius fuerat.”” Mora- 
lium Libri, (PL LXXVI, 680). 

““Mysterium regni Dei quod est impletum per Christum, omnes quidem angeli a prin 
cipio aliquo modo cognoverunt.”” Sum. Theol. I, q. 64, a. 1, ad 4. 

% “Nam imprimis daemon non ignorat Deum habere naturalem Filium (mysterium 
enim Trinitatis a principio creationis agnovit); similiter ante incarnationis tempus cog 
novit Filium Dei fore incarnandum.” De M ysteriis Christi, Disp. 44, s. 3. 

* Fr. Huby mentions also “la perspicacité que donne la haine.”’ Evangile selon Saint 
Marc, p. 31. 
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miraculous phenomena were derived from a divine source; they realized 
that God would never have permitted them to be performed unless 
He wished to confirm the truth of what was being said. Contrary to 
Cajetan, therefore, the devils could easily have recognized the relation 
of God to the miraculous power and to the person exercizing it. It 
would have been impossible for them not to know that Christ was God 
unless the Father deliberately blinded them during the lifetime of His 
Son on earth. 

It is precisely to this blinding of the devil that Cajetan appeals as 
his third reason that could explain why diabolic minds could not 
penetrate to the true identity of Christ: ““The mystery of the hypo- 
static union was kept so concealed by divine providence that the 
devils were not certain of the truth until the mystery of human 
redemption was consummated, lest it be impeded or delayed.’ 

But how was this accomplished? Did God prevent the devil from 
being acquainted with the prophecies of the Old Testament? It does 
not seem so, since the evangelist says that the devil not only knew He 
was the Christ, but could also quote messianic prophecies while 
tempting Him. Could it be that he was prevented from hearing the 
teaching of Christ, the testimony of the heavenly Father, of John the 
Baptist, of Peter, etc.? This is difficult to believe since some of the 
Fathers claim that the temptation in the desert was prompted by the 
devil’s desire to clarify for himself the testimony of the heavenly Father 
which he heard at the Baptism in the Jordan. Was he prevented 
from witnessing the miracles which established the truth of Christ’s 
claim to be the Son of God? This is hardly possible since in the case 
of the demoniacs, at least, the devil himself was the direct object of 
Christ’s miraculous intervention. 

This appeal to divine providence is, to my mind, not only unproven, 
but also an unnecessary extension of a rather restricted teaching of the 
Fathers. As we noted, Jerome and others held that the truth was 
concealed from the devil at the time of the Nativity, but they did not 
claim that it was always so concealed. St. Thomas, who teaches the 
same doctrine, says the reason for the concealment was to prevent the 
devil from persecuting Christ at a time when He had disposed neither 
to suffer nor to manifest His power.** Obviously, that reason no 


Loc. cit $8 Sum. Theol., II, q. 29, a. 1, ad 3. 
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longer applied when Christ had begun His public life and had set His 
face toward Calvary. 

It would seem, therefore, that no proof can be advanced for this 
postulated blinding of the devil. Without that postulate, the principal 
difficulty in this whole matter is derived, as we saw, from Paul’s 
epistle; but as Cajetan is willing to admit, the passage can readily be 
interpreted as referring to the devil’s ignorance of the effect of the 
passion rather than of the divinity of Christ. Such an interpretation 
is not only possible, but it also allows for the most consistent explana- 
tion of the other elements that enter into the question. In the first 
place, it allows such expressions as “Son of God,” “Son of the Most 
High God,” etc., to retain their normal meaning, a natural phenomenon 
under the circumstances, since these confessions of the devils are in- 
voluntary utterances forced from them by the presence of Christ. 
Secondly, it is in strict accordance with what we know of the intellectual 
brilliance of fallen angels to suppose that they, as well as ordinary 
mortals, could make the illation between the miracles and the truth 
of Christ’s self revelation, particularly since in some instances, they 
felt the direct effect of His omnipotence. Finally, if they knew the 
Son of God was to come into this world, as some Fathers and theo- 
logians teach, it is altogether improbable that the devils would ever 
use the title “Filius Dei” merely in a metaphorical sense. Its literal 
meaning, with all its connotations, was imprinted much too deeply in 
their minds. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
A RECENT CRITIQUE OF P. DE LUBAC’S SURNATU REL 


The burden of defending his theory of the supernatural order has been 
considerably increased for Pére de Lubac by the solid scholarship of Pére 
Guy de Broglie, S.J., professor of theology at the Jmstitut Catholique de 
Paris and the Pontifical Gregorian University, in his recent treatise, De 
fine ullimo humanae vitae.'. Although more than two hundred pages were 
actually printed before the publication of Surnaturel in 1946, they offer 
tacitly a deeper challenge to the entire elaboration of P. de Lubac’s theory 
than any explicitly ad hoc critique written during the past two years; more- 
over, due to the inevitable delays of post-war publishing, P. de Broglie was 
able to add an appendix,’ in which he marshalled and fused all the resources 
of his vast and minutely exact erudition into an explicit and masterly criti- 
cism of Surnaturel. 

The scope of this note is merely to give in brief outline De Broglie’s 
major arguments; a detailed discussion and evaluation of his contribution 
to the theology of the supernatural order will follow, it is hoped, in a sub- 


sequent issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs. 


THE ESSENTIAL AIMS OF Surnaturel 


As all previous critics have done, De Broglie stresses the need of grasping 
clearly the primary aims of Surnaturel before attempting an evaluation. 
These aims, he maintains are entirely theological,’ and may be reduced to 
the following four propositions. 

1) Neither Saint Thomas nor any other theologian before Cajetan ever 
taught, explicitly or implicitly, a real possibility that finite spirits could be 
ordained by divine providence to a destiny inferior to the beatific vision; 





! Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1948, pp. vi + 299 

2 Jbid., Appendix III: “Senserintr \quinas et antiquiores generatim Scholastic 
creaturas s! irituales ad visionem Dei ne essario vocatas esse?” pp. 245-64 

Tbid.. p. 245: “Paucis: liber est historicus materialiter, theologicus formaliter, seu 

ex parte f anifestissim«e finin tidem nova est apud theologos illa his- 
toriae conscribpendae ratio; nec Uliam reprene i m me it Ac tamen fatendum 
est ho es i genus sun ( 1 ‘ ) l co in 
d ‘ soleat a ie " g ria per se 
i Hi est ut, 1 1 1 itione, 
asse es clus 1 paucae o ioni " Ut ergo judi- 
cium de densissimo illo libro ferri possit, fines cius pr intellegendi sunt, i. e., determina- 
tae theses theologicae ad quarum propugnationem ter 
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rather, they taught that men and angels must be destined uniquely to this 
end.* 

2) This doctrine in no wise conflicts with the gratuity, either of the 
beatific vision itself, or of all the other gifts which are proportioned to it. 
The true concept of gratuity does not in the slightest degree imply or re- 
quire that these gifts could have been refused to man (supposing, of course, 
his existence by the negatively gratuitous gift of creation). On the contrary, 
gratuity involves uniquely the denial of any strictly juridical exigency 
intrinsic to human nature whereby God, in bestowing supernatural gifts, 
would be subordinated to His creatures in that precise degree of dependence 
proper to one who owes a debt in commutative justice.® 

3) This sound and traditional theology of the supernatural order was 
unhappily disrupted in the sixteenth century by entirely new speculative 
reveries directed toward showing a necessary connection between the gra- 
tuity of the supernatural and the possibility of a state of pure nature.® 
There were three chief causes of this departure from tradition: (a) Cajetan’s 
theory of natural desire, whereby man cannot exceed in aspiration what he 
can attain through natural means; therefore, a true natural appetite for the 
beatific vision is impossible, and human nature could be completely satis- 
fied in the attainment of a “‘natural”’ end; consequently, Cajetan excluded 
any line of reasoning which might indicate that a possible vocation to the 
beatific vision is inherently postulated by the very concept of a spiritual 
nature. (6) The second factor was an excessively juridical outlook which 
became prevalent in sixteenth-century theology; theologians of this era 
at first neglected, and then deserted completely, the traditonal doctrine 
that God cannot be conceived as a debtor to His creatures; the next step 
was to maintain stupidly that all ontological exigencies of human nature 
exercise a strict juridical claim on God; consequently, the conviction be- 
came widespread that a divine economy which would be regulated entirely 
by the ontological exigencies of a creature could not be motivated by pure 
liberality, in such wise that from eternity God would have simultaneously 
decreed, not merely the existence, but also the necessary internal faculties 
and external aids postulated by the ontological exigencies of human nature; 
such a divine economy, it was maintained, would not be regulated by a 
transcendent and disinterested love, but by a rigid order of commutative 
justice. Although Surnaturel offers no documentation to establish the 
prevalence of this intellectual decadence, nevertheless, it contains the apo- 
dictic assertion that an excessively juridical view of man’s relations to God 
pertained to “les conceptions générales qui formaient en quelque sorte 


‘ Loc. cit. 8 Ibid., p. 246. 6 [bid., p. 247 
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l’atmosphére intellectuelle respirée alors indistinctement par les théologiens 
de tout parti.”” By the reduction of all ontological exigencies to a species 
of juridical claims, there remained only one way to safeguard the gratuity 
of grace, i.e., to deny any exigency, even ontological, on the part of human 
nature for supernatural gifts; such a denial, however, is identical with the 
affirmation of the possibility of a divine economy in which man would in 
no wise be destined to the beatific vision. In such an intellectual atmos- 
phere, then, only two alternatives were open for Catholic theologians; 
either to adopt the absurd and blasphemous theory that God grants grace as 
the fulfillment of an obligation in commutative justice, or to elaborate the 
unfortunate revery of a state of pure nature. (c) Finally, the errors of 
Baius and Jansen indirectly but manifoldly contributed to the diffusion 
and almost universal acceptance of the new system. Baius, according to P. 
de Lubac, was completely dominated by the juridical outlook, to the extent 
that he reduced all relations between man and God to a scheme of commuta- 
tive justice.? The same basic viewpoint, though by no means so overt, was 
characteristic of Jansenism.'® The strong condemnation of these two sys- 
tems by the Holy See had the curious effect of making orthodox theologians 
more indissolubly wedded to their theories of pure nature; however, it was 
precisely their own juridical outlook which prevented them from realizing 
the true import of the papal condemnations; according to P. de Lubac, the 
Church authoritatively proscribed only a strict juridical exigency, and by 
no means that ontological exigency for the supernatural which was the 
common heritage until the sixteenth century." 

4) The primary and most important aim of P. de Lubac is to plead that, 
since he has exposed the stupidity of the theological legalism of the six- 
teenth century and has uncovered the only true sense of the Baio-Jan- 
senistic heresy and of the papal condemnations, his theory of the super- 
natural order should win universal acceptance as a return to a more sane 
understanding of the gratuity of grace. Therefore, modern theology should 
discard entirely the useless, unfortunate and dangerous hypothesis of pure 
nature; it should espouse the view that human destiny to the beatific vision 
is so necessarily connected with the existence of a spiritual creature, that 


* De Lubac, Surnaturel, p. 150. To this sweeping statement de Broglie adds a gloss: 
matione textuum indiguisset quod 





“Ac tamen interpretatio praedicta e 
Scholastici saeculi XVIi et XVIIi fere omnes eam explicite excludunt. Expresse enim 
consentire solent Aquinati neganti Deum posse se habere ad creaturam ut debitorem ut 
et eorum commentariis in Iam, q. XXI, a. I, satis patet” (op. cit., p. 248, note 2) 
* De Broglie, op. cit., p. 248. 

® De Lubac, of. cit., p. 18: ““Baius, ou le juridisme pur.” 

1° Tbid., pp. 40-45. " De Broglie, op. cit., p. 249. 
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God could not in accord with His wisdom and goodness ordain man to any 
inferior goal.” 


AN IMPORTANT EQUIVOCATION IN Surnaturel 


As a preliminary to his positive critique, P. de Broglie points out several 
evidences of confusion and equivocation, of which all except one have been 
at least noted by other writers.” Completely original to P. de Broglie is 
the observation that Surnaturel never distinguishes between the possibility 
of a state of pure nature, and the possibility that men and angels might not 
have been called to the beatific vision. The first question is not dogmatic, 
but purely theological and systematic; it supposes that some determinate 
end can be predicated of human nature as “natural,” i.e., an end strictly 
proportioned to man’s unaided activity, to which man has a necessary in- 
clination. Obviously, for a Nominalist, maintaining that God could ordain 
any man to any end and different men to different ends according to His 
unconditioned beneplacitum, the notion of a concrete determinate end of 
man, conceived as a stable nature with universally valid and permanent 
attributes, would make no sense. But the Church does not forbid under 
pain of heresy the habit of philosophizing irrationally; hence, no matter how 
unsustainable Nominalism is philosophically, it does not seem to merit a 
theological censure; therefore, because of a philosophically untenable com- 
prehension of the term “nature,” one could deny boldly the possibility of a 
state of pure nature and still in no way offend against Catholic doctrine." 

The second question, however, much more simple and readily within the 
grasp of untrained minds is, according to P. de Broglie, not merely a matter 
of theological speculation; it is a dogmatic question: Could God create finite 
spirits and not destine them to the beatific vision? And it must be answered 
in the affirmative. P.de Lubac not only confuses these two totally distinct 
questions, but for all practical purposes identifies them and gives a negative 
answer to both. Precisely because of this confusion of two distinct ques- 
tions, P. de Lubac considers the following assertions to be identical: (1) 
systematic speculations on the possibility of a state of pure nature by no 
means pertain to the faith and were not evolved by theologians until the 
sixteenth century; (2) the possibility of our not having been called to the 
beatific vision does not pertain to the faith and was unknown to Catholic 


12 Loc. cit. 

4% (Cf. the present writer’s “Current Theology,” THEoLocicaL Stupies, VIII (1947), 
483-91, and “Discussions on the Supernatural Order,” IX (1948), 213, note 2. 

4 De Broglie, op. cit., p. 250. 
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theologians before the sixteenth century. According to P. de Broglie, the 


first assertion is quite true and the second is wholly false. 


P. DE BROGLIE’S REFUTATION OF Surnaturel 


In his positive critique, which can only be summarized here, P. de Broglie 
shows that Saint Thomas’ view on the gratuity of the supernatural neces- 
sarily involves the possibility of our not having been called to the beatific 
vision. The main sources of this demonstration are from St. Thomas’ 
doctrine on the state of infants who die without baptism;'* from his distinc- 
tion between the ratio debiti of natural and supernatural gifts, which in the 


case of the latter excludes not merely al 


| juridical claims, but also any onto- 
logical exigency in human nature;" and finally, from his doctrine that it 
belongs to the natural rectitude of human nature to be able to love God 
Super oninia.”” 

Next, P. de Broglie explains why an explicit and evolved theory of pure 
nature did not appear before the sixteenth century; this was due, he argues 
acutely, to the anthropomorphic notion of divine omnipotence common to 
all the early Scholastics and even to St. Thomas in his earlier writings, and 
consequently, to a vague and vacillating grasp of the notion of possibility 
itself. In the year 1266, however, St. Thomas formulated the golden 
principle by which the dogma of divine omnipotence was expressed for the 
first time in full accord with God’s infinite transcendence: ‘‘In nobis, in 
quibus potentia et essentia aliud est a voluntate, et iterum intellectus aliud 
a sapientia et voluntas aliud a iustitia, potest esse aliquid in potentia quod 
non potest esse in voluntate iusta vel in intellectu sapiente. Sed in Deo 
est idem potentia et essentia et iustitia. Unde nihil potest esse in potentia 


* Loc. cit.; cf. also note 1: “‘Praedictae confusionis incommodum speciatim apparet 


ubi auctor verum sensum damnationis Baii sic illustrare « ‘La pure nature, définie 





comme 1 ccupait pas beaucoup iers adversaires de Baius. 
Au reste, celui-ci lui-m avait euére parlé (op. cit., pp. 103, 104).’ Hoc quidem 
verissimum est, si de systemate pitt phico ‘purae naturae’ accipiatur. Si vero (ut in 





libro citato fieri solet) quaestio ‘naturae purae’ confunditur cum quaestione merae possi- 


bilitatis non-vocationis nostrae ad caelestia, falsum est Baium et primos Baii adversarios 
de hac quaestione non fuisse sollicitos, aut theologos tunc dubitavisse quin damnatio Pii 
VI ipsam hanc quaestionem solvere intendisset. Oppositum enim manifestum est, non 


, 


nodo ex Ex pi 


composuit, sed etiam e Bellarmino, qui, Lovanii docens (1570-76), opusculum composuit 


catio doctrinae quam Facultas Lovaniensis anno 1586, jussu Gregorii XIII, 


ad sententias Baii damnatas refutandas, in quo possibilitatem non-vocationis praedictae 


exponit ad intellegentiam pianae damnationis in primis pertinentem (Le Bachelet, Auc- 
tarium Bellarminianum, Paris, 1913, pp. 204 et 315).” 

% St. Thomas, Jn IT Sent., d. 33, q. 11, a. 2 

17 St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 3, a. 1, ad 2m; I, q. 21, a. 1, ad 3, a. 4. 


8 St. Thomas, Sum. Tieol., 1, q. 60, a. 5 
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divina quod non possit esse in voluntate iusta ipsius et in intellectu sapiente 
eius.””” 

Formerly, divine omnipotence had been conceived as if it needed to be, 
as it were, extrinsically controlled and directed by other divine attributes, 
lest it produce created effects in themselves stupid or evil; however, after 
the Summa Theologica had become widely known, it was recognized uni- 
versally, except by Nominalists, that nothing which would be contrary to 
any other divine attribute is truly possible as an effect of divine omnipotence. 
Therefore, since the true gratuity of our supernatural destiny postulates a 
true possibility of our not having been called to this lofty goal,®° it would 
have been entirely in accord with God’s wisdom, justice, goodness, and 
liberality, if He had freely destined us to some inferior end. Once this 
hypothesis was recognized as an objective possibility and not as a chimerical 
phantasy based on an unsustainable concept of divine omnipotence, it 
became immediately legitimate to elaborate a systematic theory of pure 
nature. That St. Thomas himself did not take this step is not surprising 
in view of the circumstances and preoccupations of his last eight years.”! 
During the next two centuries, the fourteenth and fifteenth, Thomism was 
engaged in a mortal struggle for its very existence, and had practically no 
opportunity for evolving the doctrine of St. Thomas; furthermore, the chief 
rival of Thomism during these two centuries, Nominalism, because of its 
excessive emphasis on divine voluntarism, was far removed from asserting 
the necessity of the beatific vision as man’s uniquely possible destiny; thus, 
there was no polemical necessity or utility in elaborating a theory of pure 
nature. It was not until the sixteenth century, then, that Thomism could 
avail itself of the necessary academic leisure to evolve the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. P. de Lubac is quite right in attributing to Cajetan the first 
speculations on a state of pure nature; but why does he feel obliged to dis- 
parage Cajetan’s attempt, tentative and unsatisfactory though it may have 
been, as an outstanding indication of theological decadence? Was it no 


St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 25, a. 5, ad 1m. 

* In the opinion of the present writer, De Broglie has proved this proposition beyond 
all possibility of doubt in the main part of his book; cf. especially, pp. 126-63, and pp. 
184-86. 

" De Broglie, op. cit., p. 262: “Quod ipse S. Thomas (iam tunc quadragenarius, et octo 
post annos decessurus) praedicti principii non omnes consequentias distincte evolverit, 
nihil mirationis habet. In qualibet enim disciplina vel arte humana, consuetum est ut 
ipsi magistri qui principia inveniunt et proponunt quibus cetera renovanda sunt non 
omnes illorum appflicationes distincte praevideant et evolvant. Et hoc eo magis attenden- 
dum est quod S. Thomas, praesertim ultimis suae vitae annis, nullatenus ducebatur pruritu 
illo omnia in theologia renovandi cui juvenes aetatis modernae immoderate indulgere 
solent.” 
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rather a clear sign of a living Thomism, which was not afraid to grapple with 
new problems, or to try to bring to full maturity principles which St. Thomas 
had not had the opportunity to develop?” Finally, the errors of Baiys 
and Jansen enforced and accelerated the development of a theory of pure 
nature, which could no longer remain a matter of purely academic interest, 
but was accepted by all theologians, except the Augustinian school with its 
nominalistic tendencies, as the sole effective antidote to an insidious heresy, 


CONCLUSION 


P. de Broglie summarizes his criticism of Surnaturel in five brief conclu- 
clusions. The fourth and fifth are so strongly worded that it is difficult to 
see how P. de Lubac can avoid answering them; for they state unequivocally 
that the theory of the supernatural order set forth in Surnaturel, as under- 
stood not only by P. de Broglie but by all who have written on it (whether 


3 


in its favor or in opposition),“ is not compatible with Catholic doctrine or 


sound philosophy: 

1) Non videtur esse verum quod theologi saeculo XVIo anteriores necessitatem 
nostrae vocationis ad bona caelestia vel implicite admiserint. 

2) Neque verum est theologos saeculi XVIi et XVIIi cum catholicos, tum 
haereticos (Baium, Jansenium) unquam concepisse exigentias ontologicas natura- 
rum creatarum ut exigentias juridicas, quibus Deus fieret debifor erga creaturam et 
ab ipsa dependeret. 

3) Quod proinde documenta ecclesiastica, cum asserunt dona Adamo concessa 
‘indebita’ fuisse, tantummodo intendant excludere a natura titulum proprie juridi- 
cum ad illa dona (quem nemo unquam propugnaverat), hoc non videtur rationabi- 
liter sustineri posse. 

4) Sed intellegenda sunt illa documenta in eo sensu in quo a theologis catholicis 
constanter intellecta sunt: ut scl. excludentia exigentiam ontologicam seu necessita- 
tem illorum donorum. Ad doctrinam ergo catholicam pertinere censendum est 
quod praedicta dona homini, etiam innocenti, vere potuerint non concedi. 

5) Quamvis affirmatio illa (dogmatica) possibilitatis nostrae non-vocationis ad 
bona caelestia non aequivaleat affirmationi (mere systematicae) possibilitatis 
oeconomiae naturae purae, haec tamen ex illa legitime deducitur, dummodo mens, a 
puerilibus nominalistarum aut aegidianorum imaginationibus liberata, notionibus 
‘naturae’ et ‘omnipotentiae’ et ‘possibilitatis’ vere philosophicis utatur.** 


Weston College Puitip J. DonneELLy, S.J. 


22 [hid., p. 263. 3 Cf. note 13, supra 


* De Broglie, op. cit., p. 264; it may be of interest to note that in the ‘““Hebdomada 





Theologica” which was held at the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome during the 
week of September 25th, P. de Broglie, together with PP. Lennerz and Boyer, took 
part in the papers and discussions on the supernatural order; it is to be hoped that these 
papers will soon be published. 
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THEOLOGY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


To most theologians in North America and Europe, South America is as 
well known as the heart of Africa. For many reasons the work of the South 
Americans has not reached the attention of students in other parts. More- 
over the South American conditions imposed on intellectual activities of a 
more abstract nature are not sufficiently propitious to make a significant 
contribution probable. In consequence the last edition of Ueberweg’s ob- 
iective and accurate history of philosophy in its five volumes dismisses all 
of Latin America with a single meagre paragraph.! However, since the 
publication of that work in 1928, South America, especially in Buenos Aires, 
has shown that it must be reckoned with, when philosophical discussions are 
in order. 

What has it done in theology? Obviously, Catholicism has had much to 
do with the formation of South American mores and Weltanschauung. Great 
saints loved and labored in the southern continent. St. Peter Claver worked 
among the negro slaves in what is today Colombia. Blessed Mariana of 
Jesus hallowed the Quito of her time. St. Toribio, St. Rose of Lima, St. 
Francis Solano and Blessed Martin de Porres were contemporaries in six- 
teenth-century Lima, the metropolis of colonial Spanish America. Saintly 
missionaries found the martyr’s death in Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. Ca- 
tholicism not only erected monuments of sanctity, but also built temples of 
learning. The University of San Marcos, the oldest university in the new 
world, antedating anything in the United States, is no longer a Catholic 
university, but it was founded by the Church. The Church also founded 
many other universities, most of which have disappeared, though some still 
thrive under other auspices, for example, the University of San Felipe, which 
today is a flourishing institution known as the University of Chile. These 
universities were centers of theology; for in colonial times university activity 
was principally dedicated to divinity and law. 

Obviously, then, South America had a theological tradition. What is 
left of it, and what does it produce? First of all, it must be admitted that 
South American theology, whether of yesterday or today, has made no 
transcendental contribution; on the other hand, it has not been reduced to 
sterile stagnation. No great movements can be discerned, although genuine 
life is evident in many places. Hardly any South American name rings 
familiar to northern theologians, though Penido of Brazil, by reason of his 

'Cf. Friedrich Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (12th ed., Leipzig, 
1928), V, 414. 
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study of analogy is an author recognized by modern scholars; however, this 
theologian is identified with the University of Fribourg rather than with 
South America. 

It is the aim of this short article to indicate the best known centers of 
theology, where serious work is being done and where we find an earnest effort 
to reach high levels of scholarship. The writer speaks in terms of an ex. 
tended experience in Latin America, but all experience is limited and the 
continent is vast. Hence it may readily be that some center will not be 
mentioned, though it merits consideration. It should also be borne in mind 
that this survey contemplates South America alone and excludes Central 
America altogether. 

Beginning in the extreme north, we find a theological center in the faculty 
of theology of the Universidad Javeriana at Bogota in Colombia. As a 
matter of fact, this faculty is little more than the house of studies of the 
Colombian province of the Society of Jesus, under whose guidance the whole 
university is conducted. The faculty does not publish an exclusively the- 
ological journal, but the Revista Javeriana carries articles on theology and 
allied sciences. Among other able professors at this University, it would be 
fair to mention Fathers Luis Carlos Ramirez, S.J., Vicente Andrade, S.J. and 
Efrem Zuluaga, S.J. 

Below Colombia along the west coast lies Ecuador. The usual seminaries 
exist, but we find no center of theology, though there is a vital group anxious 
to found a faculty of theology in Quito, and Dr. Manuel Paz of Guayaquil 
and Father Julio Armijos, S.J., of Quito are enthusiastic promoters of the 
project; both men are trained theologians. In Peru, the next republic to 
the south, the faculty of theology of the ancient University of San Marcos is 
identified with the Lima seminary. Ever since the constitution Dens 
Scientiarum Dominus, this faculty, which is empowered to give pontifical 
degrees, has been striving to rise to the level of true scholarly activity, and 
its teaching corps is made up of professors of many nations. They are con- 
fronted with many difficulties, but their efforts merit praise. Without 
wishing to ignore other good men connected with this group, yet we cannot 
pass by without mentioning Dr. Noriega, who has shown great promise. 

The next country to the south is Chile, where the greatest zeal for theo- 
logical work is found. This is due to the foundation of the faculty of 
theology of the Catholic University of Chile in Santiago in 1935. Here are 
gathered teachers from all over the word, and the students, both secular and 


regular, come from all parts of the country and beyond. In 1940 the faculty 


2 M. r L. Penido, Le réle de l’anal ete en tite l ge 1 gm Mig ‘¢ Paris, 1931) 
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founded a review (for the time being, annual) under the title Los Anales de la 
Facultad de Teologia.® The articles are serious essays, labors of sacrifice for 
the writers who are overwhelmed with work of all kinds. Of this groupone 
must single out Msgr. Eduardo Escudero, one of the ablest theologians 
of South America, the brilliant canonist Dr. Carlos Hamilton, and the 
younger men of promise: Father Francisco Clodius, P.S.M., Father Julio 
Jiménez, S. J., Fray Agustin Martinez, O.E.S.A., Fray Pedro Moure, O.P., 
and Fray Eduardo Rosales, O.F.M. 

Next to Chile, over the Andes, lies Argentina, the wealthiest and most im- 
posing of all the southern republics. It should not be surprising to find there 
a center of theology, and it is less surprising to find it near Buenos Aires, the 
most progressive and elegant city of South America. This center is dual 
but it can be considered as one, because the professors of both institutions 
are in large part the same men; I refer to the diocesan seminary of Villa 
Devoto and the Colegio Maximo of San José at San Miguel.‘ Both institu- 
tions have the right to give pontifical degrees and both prepare students for 
the doctorate. The teachersare mostly Argentinians and they are interested 
in publications. ‘There exists a project of publishing various philosophical 
and theological works under the enthusiastic direction of Father Ismael 
Quiles, S.J. Although there is no exclusively theological journal connected 
with this group, yet its members publish theological articles in Ciencia y Fe, 
a review of a more general character. The men of this group include Fa- 
thers Jorge Sily, S.J., Fernando Pérez-Acosta, S.J., and Vicente Alonso, S.J. 
When speaking of Argentinian theology, we must not omit the name of Dr. 
Juan Sépich, who is one of the leading intellectuals of the republic and who 
has published theological works. Dr. Juan Straubinger, likewise, is making 
serious contributions through the medium of a biblical review which he 
himself founded. Neither of these two men is connected with the San 
Miguel group. An interesting theological phenomenon is the Buenos Aires 
Institute of Theology for laywomen, where the name of Father Gaynor, 
P.S.M., is prominent, and where formal integrated courses of theology are 
given to women who throng to the institution. There likewise exist the 
Cursos de Cultura Catélica for men, where somethingsimilarisdone. Buenos 
Aires manifests a decided theological ferment. 

*It isa publication of the general Revista Universitaria, Universidad Catdélica de Chile, 
Santiago, Chile. 

‘ This institution is the scholasticate for the Jesuit students from Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 

5 Ciencia y Fe, a quarterly review, organ of the faculties of theology and philosophy of 
the Colegio MAximo de San José, San Miguel, Argentina. 

* Revista Biblica, a monthly review, La Plata, Argentina. 
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One cannot conclude without saying a word about Brazil. Seminaries 
function, of course, but it is impossible to name a center where theological 
investigation is a fervent and prominent reality. But one cannot omit the 
name of Father Joseph Mors, S.J., whose series of theological handbooks has 
given satisfaction in many parts of the world, a testimony to the merits of 
its author, who is professor of dogma in the Jesuit theologate situated at 
Sio Leopoldo in Rio Grande do Sul. Perhaps the still youthful Catholic 
University of Rio de Janeiro will develop to include a faculty of theology 
which could become a nursery for the future theologians of Brazil.’ 

The foregoing survey was interested only in institutions where theology is 
cultivated along strictly scientific lines. Naturally there are many semi- 
naries in South America, frequently conducted by European religious. How- 
ever, such schools are rarely interested in divinity per se and a complete 
catalogue of such houses would be a labor foreign to the scope of this study, 

Our slim report necessarily raises certain questions. First of all, from 
the data given, it is evident that theological work is being done. Since this 
is so, why is it not better known? Secondly, what is the quality of the work 
produced, for it is impossible to conceive a center of study without some kind 
of production that can be objectively evaluated? 

The answer to the first question is not difficult. Except for Los Anales 
of the theological faculty of the Catholic University of Chile, I know of no 
organ dedicated exclusively to theological studies. The result is that South 
American efforts have no known vehicle of communication that is formally 
and exclusively a theological journal. Besides, the Southern theologians 
do not publish much, nor do they leave the continent often enough or in 
sufficient numbers to become known to their colleagues elsewhere. In conse- 
quence, the rest of the world is quite in the dark as to what is being done 
under the Southern Cross. 

This makes the second question more urgent. What are they doing and 
what is the value of their labors? In general, the South American theolo- 
gians are doing spade work. For them the pursuit of theology is a difficult 
mission, to which they cannot give their best. The number of full-time 
professors of the sacred sciences is not great, and many who are considered 
full-time teachers, really do much work in other fields. The scientific 
training of the leading theologians makes them apt lecturers on cultural sub- 
jects and popular teachers in other branches. As a result they lecture on 
much that is not theology. The lack of priests which is a woeful phenom- 

7 There exist two important reviews that carry many articles on theology: Revista 


Edlesiéstica Brasileira, a quarterly review, published by the Franciscans, Petrépolis, Brazil; 
and Vozes de Petrépolis, Petrépolis, Brazil. 
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enon of the South American scene forces the theologians to engage in the 
multiple works of the sacerdotal ministery, and take leading parts in the 
intellectual movements of Catholics. They are also spiritual guides, preach- 
ers, and retreat-masters. Most of the theologians are engulfed in a pro- 
fusion of external activity, which makes quiet and constant study all but 
impossible. The result is that if they write, they themselves are not 
satisfied with their product, because they know that sufficient study has not 
entered into their work. 

Likewise, all attempts at investigation are hampered by the lack of organ- 
ization of the instruments of research. Over the vast continent are scattered 
many interesting and valuable books. However, to find them requires a 
patient and expensive search, which may lead to some far away convento 
up in the mountains where the book needed lies hidden on the dusty shelves 
of an ill-kept library. The best theological library that I know in South 
America is in San Miguel. The library at Chapinero, Bogota, thanks to the 
zeal of Father Juan Maria Restrepo, S.J., whose death in 1944 was a loss 
to theological progress in South America, is an adequate workshop. If we 
can judge from the excellence of the Dominican library in the Recoleta of 
Santiago, Chile, the Dominican libraries elsewhere should be good, especially 
in their central house of studies in Cuzco, Peru. But these older libraries 
lack the modern works that are so necessary for the theologian of today. 

Even if the books are found and the study finally terminated, the the- 
ologian will have great difficulties with publishers and the press. The or- 
dinary publishing houses, even when under Catholic auspices, are 1:et in- 
terested in scholarly work, which appeals to so small a public. In the vast 
majority of South American cities it will be impossible to find Greek and 
Hebrew type, and if by merest chance it be found, it will not be the size 
desired. The mere printing of Latin is no easy chore, in a world where 
Latin is not well known. Finally it is one thing to learn the proper pres- 
entation of a printed work in the class of methodology, and quite a different 
thing to make this understood by the printer who is not accustomed to such 
demands. All these difficulties make the sheer physical production of 
literary labor an heroic endeavor. 

The psychological obstacles are also immense. The evolution of South 
American culture makes the present-day Sudamericano disinclined to meta- 
physical penetration. Even detailed historical investigation according to 
the norms of strict scientific method is not congenial to his mind. He likes 
to paint with a large brush in order to present a general and rapid survey in 
colors and lines easily assimilated by a mind impressed only by the pal- 
pable concrete. He has a nice sense of dialectics, but he uses his gift in 
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legalistic polemics or passionate criticism rather than in philosophic medita- 
tion. He is higly intelligent but he has greater faith in spontaneous in- 
tuitions than in detailed analytical thought. The result is that even whena 
spirit of investigation is inculcated into young men, their environment is 
rather disdainful of their labors. One practical consequence of this attitude 
is that no money will be devoted to scholarship, and the theologians, who 
rarely have adequate incomes or supporting foundations, are thus deprived 
of the financial means required for their research. 

In the light of these observations, the former question returns: what are 
the South American theologians doing? The answer is that they are ac- 


complishing effectively an ungrateful task; they are proposing with vigor 
] 


and efficiency the meaning of theological scholarship and the need of it, 
and arousing vocations to it on the part of many of their students. The 
classes are imbued with this spirit; the lectures are constructed to illustrate 
this truth; students are directed toward scholarly habits and procedure. A 
consciousness is being awakened everywhere in favor of a vital, progressive, 
and scientific theology. The old ideal of knowing by memory what the 


1 theological insight is 


text-book says and confounding such knowledge wit 
rapidly giving way to the recognition that theology is a living thing that 
can be grasped only by a faithful and laborious meditation of the various 
sources of faith, according to a rigorous scientific method. As the first 
fruits of the efforts of the theologians, we note among the students a deep 
appreciation for theological work and an enthusiastic affection for the science 
as it is now presented. 

This work began only yesterday. We have no right to expect that it 
will flower overnight in published studies that will rock the world. If and 
when the environment grows to esteem the value of scholarship, there will 
come forth at once notable contributions, because the students who attend 
today’s classes in the important centers will be prepared to work positively 
and with love along the lines so fervently indicated by their former masters 
and in the workshops that these same men with patience and sacrifice filled 
with all the necessary tools for sound research. The theologian who works 
in South America today labors to be surpassed. He does not know how 
long the present phase of his task will last, but he has hopes in the future of 
South American theology. Optimists and pessimists would evaluate these 
hopes differently and it is impossible at the moment to know which of the 


two evaluations will be confirmed by the years to come. 


Woodstock College GusTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
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NOTES 
SOME LITTLE-KNOWN EARLY WITNESSES TO MARY’S 
VIRGINITAS IN PARTU 


The Fathers, beginning with Ignatius of Antioch and continuing with 
Aristides, Justin, and Irenaeus, univocally attest that Mary was and re- 
mained a virgin when she conceived—therefore, ante partum.' But as to 
her subsequent state as woman, whether she remained a virgin in partu 
(only with this state are we concerned here) and post partum, these same 
early Fathers are not so clear; it is a far cry to the precise formulation by 
Zeno of Verona who wrote in the last half of the fourth century: ‘Maria virgo 
incorrupta concepit, post conceptum virgo peperit, post partum virgo 
permansit.’” It is pointed out that neither Ignatius nor the early classical 
exponents of Mariology, Justin and Irenaeus, ever deny or contest or even 
doubt Mary’s decrapevia, the thesis that she remained a virgin in and after 
the birth of her Divine Son. In fact, it is emphasized, these same writers 
intimate and presuppose that her virginal state remained intact and unim- 
paired at least in partu. The aura of mystery and miracle that accompany 
these early accounts, the implication of a very special divine intervention, 
give such negative arguments or arguments ex silentio very considerable 
support.* And, after all, was not the single phrase used by the ancient 
bishop of Antioch, describing Jesus Christ as yeyervnuévoy adnOas éx mapbEevov, 


1 See Ignatius, Ephes. 19, 1 and Smyrn. 1, 1 (ed. Bihlmeyer); Aristides, A pol. 15, 1 (ed. 
Goodspeed); Justin, J A pol. 22, 5, and 32 f. (ed. Goodspeed) ; Dial. 43, 45, 48, 66 ff., 76 ff., 
etc. (ed. Archambault); Irenaeus, Adv. haer. IIT, 9, 2 (II, 31 Harvey); III, 19, 2 (II, 96 H.); 
III, 25, 1 (11, 115 f. H.); III, 32, 1 (II, 123 H.); IV, 55, 2 (II, 266 H.). 

?Zeno, Tract. II, 8, 2 (PL, XI, 414A-415A); cf. also Tract. I, 5, 3 (PL, XI, 303A), 
Better known is the formulation by St. Augustine, Seem. CLXXXVI, 1 (PL, XXXVIII 
999): “Concipiens virgo, pariens virgo, virgo gravida, virgo feta, virgo perpetua.”’ 

3Cf., e. g., L. Késters, “Maria, die Mutter Jesu,” L7K, VI (1934), col. 890; B. Bart- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, I (7th ed.; Freiburg i. Br., 1928), p. 426. P. Friedrich, 
“St. Ambrosius von Mailand und die Jungfraugeburt Marias (Virginitas Mariae in partu),” 
in Festgabe Alois Knépfler (Freiburg i. Br., 1917), p. 89, passes over Ignatius, Justin, and 
Irenaeus as witnesses for the virginitas in partu of Mary. The primary thesis of H. Koch, 
Adhuc virgo: Mariens Jungfrauschaft und Ehe in der altkirchlichen U berlieferung bis zum 
Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts (Beitrige zur historischen Theologie, II; Tiibingen, 1929), was 
to show that Irenaeus considered Mary’s virginity ended with the birth of her Son. He 
was ably refuted by the reviewers: B. Capelle, ‘““Adhuc Virgo chez Saint Irénée,” Rech. 

de théol. anc. et méd., IL (1930), 388-95; A. Eberle, Theol. Rev., XXIX (1930), 153-55; O. 
Bardenhewer, ‘Zur Mariologie des hl. Irenius,”’ Zeitschr. f. kath. Theologie, LV (1931), 
600-604. 
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“really born of a virgin,’ as had also been foretold by the prophet (Is. 7:14) 
and reported as fulfilled by the Gospel writer (Mt. 1:22 
to extend Mary’s state of virginity to her fully accomplished motherhood? 


-23), so inclusive as 


Here St. Augustine saw clearly that if Christ was born of a virgin, it could not 
be otherwise: “And if only in His birth her virginity had been destroyed, 
from that moment He would not have been born of a virgin, and the whole 
Church would proclaim falsely, which God forbid, that He was born of the 
Virgin Mary.’” 

The apparent diffidence of the earliest patristic witnesses to speak out 
clearly on this subject is undoubtedly owing to the presence, already in 
apostolic times, of the heresy of Docetism.* Some Docetists taught that 
Christ was only a divine phantom, that He had no human body. They 
held—to use the terminology handed down by Irenaeus and Tertullian— 
that Christ was only a pulativws homo and that His body was only putativa 
corpulentia.? Others conceded that Christ indeed had a human body, but 
that He was not born ex virgine, but came with this body from heaven, 
passing through the Blessed Virgin, per virginem. To both groups of here- 
tics the claim of a perduring virginity of Mary was a most welcome confirma- 
tion of their claims: Christ was only apparently conceived by her and only 
apparently born of her.* In opposing to the Docetist fantastic Christ the 
real Christ, who had really been born man and really lived the life of men, 
Tertullian—always a staunch defender of Mary’s virginity in conceiving the 
Son of God—stated of her: “‘Virgo quantum a viro; non virgo quantum a 
partu.’® Thus, what the fear of unintentionally and unavoidably further- 


‘Ignatius, Smyrn. 1, 1 (ed. Bihlmeyer). For an argument that Ignatius asserts the 
virginilas in partu, cf. A. d’Alés, “Marie, Mére de Dieu,” DA p, III (1916), col. 200. 

5 Augustine, Enchir., X, 34 (ed. Kriiger); trans. by L. A. Arand, St. Augustine: Faith, 
Hope, and Charity (Ancient Christian Writers, 3; Westminster, Md., 1947), p. 42. 

* Even Koch (op. cit., p. 7), who claims to prove that the early Fathers actually denied 
virginitas in partu and did so from pure conviction, admits that the concern not to lend any 
comfort or encouragement to the Docetists may have played a role in the treatment of the 
present question. 

I convey above that the early Fathers are apparently diffident in discussing Mary’s 
virginity in her childbearing and that one would wish them to be more clear on it: the in- 
dications that such virginity was accepted are most evident in the case of Irenaeus (who 
furnishes us one of the little-known passages adduced below); cf. especially F. Diekamp, 
Theologiae dogmaticae manuale, II (9th ed.; Paris, 1944), p. 424 f. 

7 Cf. Irenaeus, Adv. haer., IV, 52, 2 and V, 1, 2 (2.260 and 315 Harvey); Tertullian, 
Adv. Marc., II, 11 (ed. Kroymann, CSEL, XLVII, 393, 8). 

®See G. Bareille, ‘‘Docétes, Docétisme,’”” DTC, IV, 2 (1924), cols. 1479-1501; J. P. 
Junglas, “Doketen,” LTK, III (1931), col. 371 f. 
® De carne Christi, 23 (II, 461 Oehler). This treatise, written about 210-212, contains 
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ing the archenemy’s doctrinal claims apparently had caused to remain more 
or less unmentioned and unasserted for more than a century, was now 
sacrificed: Mary was really a mother, so much so that she lost her virginity 
in her childbearing. It was the case of an exaggerated realism put forth in 
behalf of the real Christ.'” 

However, the century before Tertullian is not at all so chary of testimony 
for Mary as mater virgo in partu as it appears. Long before Origen stated 
that she ‘ 
scriptive of the nativity, graphically picture to us rather than assert, the 


‘conceived and gave birth as a virgin,” certain documents, de- 


Mother as virgo pariens. ‘These documents are either very little known or 
have only recently been discovered and published. It will be of some value 
to assemble them here. 

First of all, there is Irenaeus’ Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, 
written about A.D. 190 and discovered in an Armenian translation in the 
year 1904. Although given to the world in a number of excellent editions 
and translations, its contents—a presentation of the apostolic tradition— 
have been too little read and exploited. In c. 54 of this work, Irenaeus, 
having applied to Christ the words of Isaias 7:14: “‘A virgin shall conceive 
and bring forth a son,” continues: ‘And yet again concerning His birth the 
same prophet says in another place: Before she that travailed gave birth, she 
escaped and was delivered of a man-child. ‘Thus he showed that His birth 
from the virgin was unforeseen and unexpected.” Inthe verse quoted from 
the epilogue of Isaias (66:7), the prophet, addressing Israclites in exile, 
foretells a marvellous repopulation of Jerusalem through Mother Sion." 
Irenaeus interprets the verse as messianic, as spoken of the Virgin Mary who 
gave birth to the man-child Christ in a manner that was without parallel— 
suddenly, without birth pangs, with no injury or change to herself (‘‘she 





a most forceful indictment of the Docetism of Gnostics such as Marcion, Apelles, Valen- 
tine, and Alexander. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur, Il (2nd 
ed.; Freiburg i. Br., 1914), p. 412 f. 

Regarding Tertullian’s position in this matter as dictated apparently by his deter- 
mined opposition to Docetists of every description (and not by any Montanistic considera- 
tions!), cf. E. Dublanchy, “Marie,” DTC, IX, 2 (1927), col. 2371 f.; J. Tixeront, History 
of Dogmas, I (3rd. English trans.; St. Louis, 1930), p. 317; Késters, art. cit., col. 890 f.; 
Bartmann, op. cit., p. 426 f. 

“De Maria autem dicitur quia virgo concepit et peperit’’; cf. Origen, Comm. in Levit., 
hom. VIII, 2 (ed. Baehrens, GCS, Orig., VI, 395, 6); but elsewhere Origen, like Tertullian, 
denies virginitas in partu; for the passages, cf. Dublanchy, art. cit., col. 2372. 

® Translation by J. A. Robinson, St. Irenaeus: The Demonstration of thie Apostolic Preach- 
ing (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; London, 1920), p. 117 f. 

4% Cf. L. Dennefeld, Les grands prophites (La Sainte Bible, VII; Paris, 1947), pp. 19, 232. 
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escaped’’)."" Certainly, there is here “‘an unmistakable allusion to vir- 
ginity in partu.””® 

Our next testimony comes from witnesses of a very different sort, apo- 
crypha." The first of these, the Protevangelium Iacobi, dates from approxi- 
mately the middle of the second century or perhaps a few decades later.” 
That Mary, who had conceived the Savior as a virgin, did not lose her vir- 
ginity in partu, is, as Amann puts it, the “‘idée capitale’’ of this interesting 
document.'® Purporting to be the Apostle James the Less, the author 
probably was a Judeo-Christian living somewhere outside Palestine. He 
was a very popular writer, as is attested by the fact that his story of the 
Blessed Virgin has survived in more than thirty Greek manuscripts and was 
anciently translated into a half-dozen other languages. 

In cc. 17 and 18 we find the venerable widower Joseph," his sons, and his 
girl wife Mary (she is sixteen) journeying to Bethlehem in obedience to an 
edict issued by Caesar Augustus. A few miles short of their goal, Mary, who 


4 Compare the passage in Irenaeus’ better known work, the Adversus haereses (III, 26, 
2 {II, 118 Harvey]): “Quoniam inopinata salus hominibus inciperet fieri, Deo adiuvante, 
inopinatus et partus Virginis fiebat.” 
8 J. Niessen, Die Mariologie des hl. Hieronymus (Miinster i. W., 1913), p. 19 The sig- 
nificance of the passage as testimony for Irenaeus’ acceptance of virginitas in partu is 
recognized by Diekamp, op. cit., IT, 424; so, too, by O. Bardenhewer, ir his reply to Koch 
cf. above, note 3), p. 404. For Irenaeus’ Mariology, see the monograph by J. Garcon, 





La mariologie de saint Irénée (thése Lyons, 1932). 


6 In the following I pass over a description in verse of the birth of Christ, with clear 


indication of virginal conception and virgin birth, found in a Christian section of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles: VIII, 456-79. Kidsters, art. cit., col. 890, includes this passage among the 
testimonies of the early apocrypha, doubtless because the editor of the Sibyllina, J. Geffc- 
ken, asserts (e. g., in E. Hennecke’s Neutestamentliche Apokryphen |2nd ed.; Tiibingen, 
1924!, p. 401) that the entire book in which the verses occur should be dated before 180 
A.D. However, the opinion that the part of the book containing these verses certainly 


re probable: cf. A. Harnack, Die 


eipzig, 1904), p. 187 f.; A. Rzach, 


does not antedate the third century seems very much m« 





, 


Chronologie der alichristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebi 
“Sibyllinische Orakel,”’ in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Witte, RE, 2. Reihe, 4. Halbband (1923), 
col. 2146; Christ-Schmid-Stihlin, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, I1, 2 (6th ed.; 
Munich, 1924), p. 1220. 

7 Cf. E. Amann, Le Protévangile de Jacques et ses remaniements latins (Les apocryphes 


du Nouveau Testament; Paris, 1910), pp. 99, 100; also A. Meyer, in E. Hennecke, of. cit., 


p. 85. Others place it in the first half of the second century: cf. Bardenhewer, op. cit., 
I (2nd ed.; Freiburg i. Br., 1913), p. 535 
18 Jbid., p. 31. Meyer, loc. cit., says: “Die A ht des urspriinglichen Erzihlers geht 


darauf, die makellose Reinheit der Jungfrau Maria von Haus aus und namentlich ihre 





Jungiraulichkeit auch nach der Geburt festzustellen 

* Here are details, among many others, calculated to support the idée capitale—the 
erpetual virginity of Mary; cf. Amann, op. cit., pp. 22-30 
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was with child, having conceived of the Lord’s “‘Word”’ (11, 2), felt that her 
hour had come. Joseph led her into a cave and then set out to find a mid- 
wife. And now, in c. 18, 2, the eyewitness St. Joseph is suddenly made 
the narrator of the wondrous thing about to happen to his virgin wife: 


18,2: Now I, Joseph was walking, and I walked not. And I looked up to the 
air and saw the air in amazement. And I looked up unto the pole of the heaven 
and saw it standing still, and the fowls of the heaven without motion. [Further 
examples of such phenomena follow.] 

19, 1: And behold a woman coming down from the hill-country, and she said 
tome: ‘Man, whither goest thou?’ And I said: ‘I seek a midwife of the Hebrews.’ 
And she answered and said unto me: ‘Art thou of Israel?’ And I said unto her: 
‘Yea.’ And she said: ‘And who is she that bringeth forth in the cave?’ And I 
said: ‘She that is betrothed unto me.’ And she said to me: ‘Is she not thy wife?’ 
And I said to her: ‘It is Mary that was nurtured up in the temple of the Lord; and 
I received her to wife by lot; and she is not my wife, but she hath conception by the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

And the midwife said unto him: ‘Is this the truth?’ And Joseph said unto her: 
‘Come hither and see.’ And the midwife went with him. 

19, 2: And they stood in the place of the cave: and behold a bright cloud over- 
shadowing the cave. And the midwife said: ‘My soul is magnified this day, be- 
cause mine eyes have seen marvellous things: for salvation is born unto Israel.’ 
And suddenly the cloud withdrew from above the cave, and a great light appeared 
in the cave so that our eyes could not endure it. And by little and little that light 
withdrew itself until the young child appeared and took the breast of its mother 
Mary. 

And the midwife exclaimed and said: ‘Great unto me today is this day, in that 
I have seen this new sight!’ 19,3: And the midwife left the cave and Salome met 
her. And she said to her: ‘Salome, Salome! a new sight have I to tell thee. A 
virgin hath brought forth, which her nature alloweth not!’ And Salome said: 
‘As the Lord my God liveth, if I make not trial and prove her nature, I will not 
believe that a virgin hath brought forth.’ 

20, 1: And the midwife went in and said unto Mary: ‘Order thyself, for there 
is no small contention arisen concerning thee.’ And Salome made trial xai éGaXe 
Lawn rov daxrvdov alrns eis rHv Pvow airns and cried out and said: ‘Woe un- 
to mine iniquity and mine unbelief! I have tempted the living God—lo, my hand 
falleth away from me in fire!’ [Salome, also a midwife, prays to God for forgive- 
ness, and her hand is restored].?° 


2° Except for some slight changes, the translation is by M. R. James, The A pocryphal 
New Testament (Oxford, 1926), p. 46f. For the Greek text, cf. C. de Tischendori, Evan- 
gelia apocrypha (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1876), pp. 34-38; Amann, op. cit., pp. 248-54; C. Michel, 
Evangiles apocryphes, 1 (Textes et documents, 13; Paris, 1911), pp. 36-40. 
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This very realistic assertion and demonstration of Mary’s continued vir- 
ginity in her motherhood suggests this important comment: it is quite evi- 
dent that in the author’s time, the year 150 or thereabout, the question of the 
Blessed Mother’s virginitas in partu was much debated, and both asserted 
and denied. The disagreement may have been among orthodox Christians 
themselves. Or, as seems more likely, the author wished to refute certain 
heretics (Gnostics) who denied Mary’s virgini/as in pariu; he wished to settle 
the question once and for all, and so chose a most graphic and drastic argu- 
ment, de visu et lactu.* To Ps.-James virginilas in parlu was an issue of real 
importance; and, incidentally, most likely he was not the first to set it forth 
in the manner that he chose. 

And now to look briefly into another unique apocryphon, the A scensio 
Isaiae. The testimony it brings for our theme is much less detailed and 
graphic than that just seen in the Protevangelium. It is a composite piece— 
in part Jewish, in part Christian—the several components of which appear 
to have been united by about the year 150. The work was edited in Greek; 
but the complete version exists only in Ethiopic (three manuscripts)” 
Because the Ascensio is a fusion piece or compilation and as such appeared 
scarcely before the middle of the second century, references—if made at 
all—to the testimony we are about to reproduce, date it as of the second 
century. But such references do not take into account that the component 
piece in which this testimony occurs, has its own prehistory—a rather strik- 
ing prerogative of age, so it would appear. 

Actually, the section containing the testimony was for long considered an 
interpolation of the Christian component termed Visio Jsaiae, cc. VI—XI, 
1-40. Near the end of this piece, c. XI, 2-22, the prophet envisages Christ’s 
life on earth. This section is omitted in a Latin and a Slavonic version. 
Because of this and other considerations the section, along with certain other 
parts, was declared interpolated by another Christian some time after the 
parent piece, the Visio, had been written.** However, R. H. Charles has 
disproved one of the principal assumptions on which the theory of interpola- 
tion was held, and with further arguments shows convincingly that the dis- 
puted section was originally a part of the Visio; and he assigns this Visto 
to the end of the first century.* FE. Tisserant accepted this date for the 


21 Cf. Amann, op. cit., p. 254 f.; also pp. 31-36. 


? 


= For detailed information, cf. E. Schiirer, Ge chte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, II (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1909), pp. 386-93; and, especially, the prolegomena of 
the editions (Dillmann, Charles, Tisserant) referred to below. 

3 (Cf. A. Dillmann, Ascensio Isaiae, Aethiopice et Latine (Leipzig, 1877), pp. xi-xii. 
His view is favored by Harnack, Schiirer, and others; see R. H. Charles, The Ascension of 


Isaiah (London, 1900), pp. xxxvi-vii. 
* Charles, ibid., pp. xxii-iv; xxxvii-viii; xliv—v 
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disputed passage, c. XI, 2-22, adding the approximation “entre 88 et 100.” 
In the Visto Isaias states: 


XI, 2: And I indeed saw a woman of the family of David the prophet, named 
Mary, a virgin, and she was espoused to a man named Joseph, a carpenter, and 
he also was of the seed and family of the righteous David of Bethlehem Judah. 
3 And he came into his lot. And when she was espoused, she was found with 
child, and Joseph the carpenter was desirous to put her away. 4 But the angel of 
the Spirit appeared in this world, and after that Joseph did not put her away, but 
kept Mary and did not reveal this matter to any one. 5 And he did not approach 
Mary, but kept her as a holy virgin, though with child. 6 And he did not live 
with her for three months. 7 And after two months of days while Joseph was in 
the house, and Mary his wife, but both alone, 8 it came to pass that when they 
were alone that Mary straightway looked with her eyes and saw a small babe, and 
she was astonied. 9 And after she had been astonied, her womb was found as 
formerly before she had conceived. 10 And when her husband Joseph said unto 
her: ‘What has astonied thee?’ his eyes were opened and he saw the infant and 
praised God, because into his portion God had come. 11 And a voice came to 
them: ‘Tell this vision to no one.’*® 


The first part of this passage (1-6) follows quite accurately the account 
given by the evangelist Matthew (1:18-25): Mary is espoused to Joseph, 
she conceives as a virgin; Joseph doubts and is reassured by an angel; he 
keeps and respects her. But the following extraordinary account of the 
nativity (7-10) reveals nothing of the details reported by the Evangelist 
Luke (2:6-7). The representation of the utterly sudden and wholly unex- 
pected, apparition-like appearance of the Infant, with Joseph at first com- 
pletely unaware of His presence, has led to the common assumption that 
the author (or at least the author of these verses) of the Visio was a Docetist 
or inclined to Docetism.?”?_ And because the author has been made suspect, 
the testimony for Mary’s virginitas in partu is sometimes depreciated.” 

However, the entire remainder of the Ascensio, both the Jewish and the 
Christian components, yields no certain traces of Docetism. And this is 
certain, that the author, whether an orthodox Christian or a Christian with 
“modern” ideas, does assert virginifas in partu. The Child which Mary 


% FE. Tisserant, Ascension d’Isaie (Documents pour ]’étude de la Bible; Paris, 1909), p. 
60. See also Bardenhewer, of. cit., II, p. 703. 

* Translation by Charles, of. cit., pp. 74-6. 

” Cf. G. T. Stokes, “Isaiah, Ascension of,” in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, II (1882), pp. 298-301; H. Weinel, in Hennecke, of. cit., p. 299; Amann, op. 
cit., pp. 34 36; etc. 

** Thus Dublanchy, art. cit., col. 2370: “il vaut mieux ne pas insister sur ce texte dont le 


docétisme est a peine voilé.”’ 
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suddenly sees she has conceived as a virgin, has borne through a period of 
gestation as a virgin, and given birth to asa virgin. The author, moreover, 


} 


very evidently purposes to prove demonstratively that t 


} 


he Child was real, 
was really born in human flesh, by pointing, in verse 9, to the Mother’s 
return to physical normalcy post partum.*® 

Finally, if the more recent editors of the Ascensio Jsaiae, Charles and Tis- 
serant, are right in placing the writer of this testimony in the last decade or 
so of the first century, we have in him a contemporary of the subapostolic 
writer who is regularly mentioned first as witness to Christ’s conception and 
birth of a virgin, Ignatius of Antioch.*” In fact, the unknown writer’s 
testimony would antedate that of the fiery defender of Mary’s virginity and 
her divine Son’s humanity by a goodly number of years. And here we 
should also call attention to a rather astonishing discovery which Charles 
claims to have made and which he adduces in support of the date he attaches 
to the Visio." In his Epistle to the Ephesians, 19, 1, Ignatius writes: “And 
the Prince of this world was in ignorance of the virginity of Mary and her 
childbearing and also of the death of the Lord—three mysteries loudly pro- 
claimed to the world, though accomplished in the stillness of God.” This 
sentence was again and again quoted by the Fathers. Charles thinks and 
he attempts to show that the source of Ignatius was the following sentence in 
the Ascensio, coming after the account of Christ’s birth as quoted above 
(XI, 16): “This hath escaped all the heavens and all the princes and all the 
gods of the world.”* Should Charles’s deduction be correct, the writer of 
this Christian component of the Ascensio certainly was not a Docetist! 
Ignatius, the uncompromising castigator of Judaizers and Docetists, could 
not have paid him the compliment of quoting or imitating him. 

The testimony with which we conclude comes from a unique source, the 
Odes of Solomon, quite certainly written originally in Greek and made ac- 
cessible to us through their discovery and publication in a Syriac version by 


29 As Tisserant, op. cit., p. 204, remarks: “I] me semble que son récit est seulement in- 
spiré par le désir d’exprimer aussi cat¢égoriquement que possible la naissance virginale.” 
See also Kisters, art. cit., col. 889 

30 Usually with a reference to the article in the Symbolum A postolicum (Denzinger-Bann- 
wart-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum (21-23 ed.; Freiburg i. Br., 1937], No. 2): “gui 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine.” 

31 Charles, op. cit., p. 77; cf. also pp. xxii and xxiii 

2 Translation by J. A. Kleist, The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (Ancient Christian Writers, 1; Westminster, Md., 1946), p. 67. 

3 Cf. the passages listed by J. B. Lightfoot, The A postolic Fathers, Part II: S. Ignatius, 
S. Polycarp, If (2nd ed.; London-New York, 1889), p. 76 f 


Translation by Charles, op. cit., p. 77 t 
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NOTES 


by J. Re ndel Harris in 1909.8 In the ensuing flood tide of s« holarly industry 
much effort was spent to show that this collection originated with the Gnos- 
tics or was influenced by them. But more and more scholars agree that one 
should not “claim these lovely songs of the Spirit for Cerdo, Cerinthus, or 
Simon Magus,’ but recognize them for what they are—one of the finest 
pieces of ancient Christian hymnody, inspired by Johannine piety and mysti- 
cism and eminently worthy of companionship in rediscovery with the Dida- 
che" We are here concerned with Ode XIX, which was very probably 
familiar to Eusebius,* was quoted by Lactantius from an early collection of 
Scriptural Testimonia,* and which again, as we shall remark later, seeks the 
aflinity of that ancient witness, Ignatius of Antioch. 

The first part of the ode (vv. 1-5), which is couched in highly mystical 
language and is exceedingly difficult to understand—the Holy Spirit is 
represented as opening the Father’s bosom and mingling the milk of the 
Father in a cup which is the Son—may be passed over. The odist then 


continues: 


6 The womb of the Virgin took (it) 
and she received conception and brought forth: 
7 And the Virgin became a mother with great mercy; 
8a And she travailed and brought forth a son without incurring pain; 
86 And it did not happen without purpose; 
9 And she had not required a midwife, 
For He delivered her. 
10 And she brought forth, as a man, of her own will... .” 


% The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge, 1909; 2nd ed., 1911). The work was 
completely re-edited and published in 2 volumes by Harris and A. Mingana (Manc hester, 
1916-20). 

% Harris-Mingana, op. cit., II, 205. Cf. also J. H. Bernard, The Odes of Solomon (Texts 
and Studies, VIII, 3; Cambridge, 1912), pp. 28-30. 

7 J. Schmid, “Oden Salomons,” LTA, VII (1935), col. 674: “Durch die Plastik ihrer 
Bildersprache u. die Tiefe u. Warme der in ihnen Ausdruck findenden, bes. vom Jo-Ev 


ssten, myst. Frémmigkeit sind die O. S. neben der Didache die wertvollste neuere 





beeir 
Entdeckung aus der altchristl. Literatur u. eines der schénsten Stiicke der friithchristlichen 
Hymnenpoesie.” 

% Cf. Harris-Mingana, op. cit., II, 33 f. 

* Lactantius, Divinae institutiones, 1V, 12, 3 (edd. Brandt-Laubmann, CSEL, XIX, 
310); cf. Harris-Mingana, II, 7-11. 


® Translation by Harris-Mingana, II, 299; but for the last phrase quoted the alterna- 





tive “of her own will” has been preferred to “by (God’s) will” (the Syriac reads ‘ of will, 
& OeAjparos). For a discussion of the ode, cf. Harris-Mingana, itid., | p. 304-12; also 
P. Batiffol, in J. Labourt-P. Batiffol, Les Odes de Salomon, une wuvre chrétienne des environs 


de l’an 100-120 (Paris, 1911), pp. 11-18; H. Grimme, *‘Die neunzehnte Ode Salomos, eine 
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Here certain phrases are obscure,*' but the odist’s conception of Mary as 
virgin-mother is given with remarkable clarity and finality. We need but 
quote the observation of the editors: “The second part appears to present the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth in a highly evolved form; as, for instance, Virgin 
Birth, plus painlessness, plus non-necessity of a mid-wife.”” It should be 
added that an assertion of Mary’s virginal motherhood which is not im- 
mediately obvious is very probably contained in the words of verse 10: 
“And she brought forth, as a man, of her own will.” Here the Syriac word 
for “man” corresponds to the Greek dvjp (vir) and not av@pwros (/omo); 
that is, human births ordinarily are dependent on the will and the initiative 
of the man, the father; but Mary bore her Son independent of the antecedent 
will of a man or human father; this initial generative will was her own, co- 
operating with God’s will.* 

The Odes are of the highest antiquity. There is scarcely a scholar who 
dates them later than the year 150 A.D. In fact, the preponderance of 
opinion seems to favor an even earlier date. Batiffol gives 100-120 as an 
approximate date and Syria or Asia Minor as the Jocus originis.“ Tondelli 
suggests that the Odes were written in Asia Minor about the year 120.8 
Harris and Mingana are convinced that the home of the collection is Syria, 
more specificially, Antioch, and that it was composed before the end of the 
first century.“ They find a considerable number of coincidences between 
the language of the unknown odist and that of Ignatius of Antioch. They 
Rekonstruktion,” Theologie u. Glaube, III (1911), 11-18; R. H. Connolly, “The Odes of 
Solomon: Jewish or Christian?” Jour. of Theol. Stud., XIII (1912), 306-09; J. M. 
dios eccles., X (1931), 349-63 
“ E.g., v. 7, “with great mercy”’: Batiffol, ibid., p. 75 f., suggests that this is a reflection 


Bover, “La mariologia en las ‘Odas de Salomon,’ ”’ Est: 


of xexaptrwuern, “full of grace,” in Luke 1:28. Regarding v. 10, see below. 

42 Harris-Mingana, II, 305. 

“Cf. the note by H. Leclercq, ““Odes de Salomon,’”’ DACL, XII, 2 (1936), col. 1913, 
note 1. The suggestion by Batiffol, op. cit., p. 77, that we read “comme un homme” (read 





un homme as in the accusative case)—“‘as if,”” “as it were a man’’—lends yeoman service 
for his thesis that the odist is some sort of Docetist (cf. below), but does violence to the 
Syriac text which attests as dvqp, not as dvdpa, for the original Greek text. 

“ Op. cit. (cf. the sub-title used), p. 121. 

“ L. Tondelli, Le Odi di Salomone, cantici cristiani degli inizi del II secolo (Rome, 1914). 
This work, which has not been available to me, is excerpted by H. Leclercq, art. cit., col. 
1914 f. 

“ Op. cit., II, ch. IV (pp. 61-69): “Origin and Time of the Composition of the Odes.” 
Cf. also i R. Harris, “The Odes of Solomon and the Biblical Targums,” Ex} itor, Sth 
ser., XXI (1921), 271-91. Such early dating is opposed by J. H. Bernard, who cannot 
conceive of the Odes as having been composed before 150: ‘“*The Odes of Solomon,” Ex- 
positor, 8th ser., XXII (1921), 81-93. 
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come to the conclusion that Ignatius knew the Odes; in fact, they speak of 
quotation or the equivalent of quotation by him.” The parallelism between 
the representation of the Virgin Birth in Ode XIX and Ignatius’ own state- 
ment of Christ’s birth of a virgin is also adverted to.** 

This presumed familiarity of Ignatius with the Odes could be taken as 
lending support to Batiffol’s theory that the odist in his Christology and 
soteriology reveals the same type of mystical Docetism as is denounced by 
Ignatius.*® On the other hand, the array of parallelisms offered for our 
consideration by Harris and Mingana uncovers no criticism or castigation of 
the Odes on the part of Ignatius. These scholars even find the bishop and 
the odist in agreement with regard to heretics, perhaps even Docetists!™ 

In these documents, then, all of them very probably originating with or- 
thodox Christians, we have witnesses for the time of Ignatius of Antioch, 
and quite likely even for a decade or so preceding the writing of his Letters. 
They offer a full commentary and illustration of his claim that the Savior 
was “really born & xapfévov.”” They remove every vestige of doubt that 
this é map$évov was meant to convey that she who had been a virgin ante 
partum remained such im partu. For the time between Ignatius and Origen 
they constitute a formidable chain of witnesses to this permanent virginitas, 
while also lending certitude to the indications in Justin Martyr and Irenaeus 
of Lyons that they likewise regarded the Mother of God as decrap/évos. 

Catholic University of America Joseru C. PLUMPE 


“ Harris-Mingana, pp. 42-49, 67. Earlier, J. de Zwaan, “Ignatius and the Odist,’ 
Amer. Jour. of Theol., XV (1911), 617-25, had called attention to a “spiritual fellowship” 
or “spiritual kinship”’ between Ignatius and the writer of the Odes; but he denied any 
literary dependence. 

* Harris-Mingana, p. 46. 

“ Batiffol, op. cil., pp. 94-121. 

% Harris-Mingana, pp. 42, 48 f. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHILO 
The Significance of Professor Harry A. Wolfson’s New Study 

Few works in the history of human thought are as enigmatic as those of 
Philo of Alexandria; only with this in mind may one explain the different 
and even widely divergent interpretations of Philo which have been proposed. 
Among recent authors who have dealt with him, Prof. Erwin Goodenough 
has expressed the zestful but controvertible opinion that Philo’s purpose 
was to make of Judaism a mystery religion, ‘the true mystery.’ I merely 
record this hypothesis as one for which there seems to be no justification, 
Much more to the point is the work of Dr. Walter Vélker, who has demon- 
strated the necessity of discerning in Philo the character of a mystic whose 
inspiration is the Bible and who is but superficially dabbed with the brush 
of the prevailing Hellenism.* Asa result of this latter study two conclusions 
may be safely considered as achieved: first, that Philo is a believing Jew, 
uncontaminated by Hellenistic syncretism; and secondly, that he is a biblical 
mystic who, before Clement of Alexandria and St. John of the Cross, repre- 
sents an attempt to outline a distinctively biblical approach to union with 
God. 

Despite their differences, Goodenough and Volker are at least agreed 
upon this, that we ought primarily see in Philo a system of spirituality and 
should attach little importance to him as a thinker. Now it is precisely to 
this point that Professor Harry Austryn Wolfson has recently devoted his 
own very important study of Philo.* The work is notable from many points 
of view. For one thing we find here a masterly exposition of Philo’s thought. 
Prof. Wolfson has a gift for disentangling the most subtle questions, and he 
moves with perfect ease within the unsystematic framework of Philo’s 
treatises. Henceforth, indeed, we shall have a sure guide to conduct us 
through the labyrinth of the Alexandrian’s writings. In fact, Prof. Wolfson 
shows that Philo’s works have—contrarily to what is often thought—a 
remarkable quality of coherence (I, 115). But he does not merely expound 
Philo’s thought; rather, by setting this thought over against that of the 
pagan philosophers who preceded him, and by balancing it against that of the 


Jewish, Mohammedan, and Christian philosophers who followed him, Prof. 


1 E. Goodenough, By Light, Light: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (Yale Uni 


versity Press, 1935 
?W. Volker, Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien (Leipsig, 1938). 
7H. A. Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, 


and Islam (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947 
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NOTES 579 


Wolfson shows the work of Philo to have been completely original. Here 
again we find the author opposing an oft-repeated opinion according to 
which Philo is simply an eclectic, unable to do more than reiterate the ideas 
current in the schools of his age (I, 98). From now on we shall have to con- 
sider Philo a great philosopher. 

Much more remains to be said, however, for we have yet to consider the 
matter which, lying as it does at the heart of Prof. Wolfson’s work, gives 
it its greatest import. The work of Philo marks for us a most important date 
in the history of human thought; for it is with him that philosophical think- 
ing makes its initial contact with biblical revelation. Philo’s work, it is 
true, stems from prior philosophies, particularly from Platonism; yet it is 
not merely one of the forms assumed by these philosophies, as is that of 
Plutarch, for example. The philosophy of Philo is Platonism totally recast 
in the mold of biblical Revelation, and so we are privileged to witness in 
Philo the appearance of the first biblical philosophy. What Origen, St. 
Augustine, and St. Thomas will achieve with respect to the whole of Sacred 
Scripture, this Philo has already accomplished in terms of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is only right to expect, therefore, that these later authors will 
lean upon this Jew, who, as Harnack remarked, is the first of theologians. 
Moreover, an extremely orthodox theologian he is, for he purges away the 
errors of Platonsim and of the other ancient philosophies and in a true sense 
establishes, as he has ambitioned, the true philosophy. Until the seven- 
teenth century this synthesis will remain in its essentials the philosophy of 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam; in fact, it remains to this day the basic 
thought of a great part of humanity. Philo’s place, therefore, in the history 
of philosophy appears to be of capital importance.‘ It is Philo, a Jew, who 
initiates that era of sixteen centuries which another Jew, Spinoza, will by 
his return to Greek rationalism bring to an end (II, 439 ff.). 

The most striking feature of this philosophy is its general conception of 
the relations which bind philosophy and revelation; for with Philo biblical 
faith opens its doors to the philosophical thought of antiquity. Now there 
is need here for great precision. Prof. Wolfson rightly insists on the fact 
that in Philo there is no religious syncretism, and this is a point which cannot 
be too heavily underscored (I, p. 30). Philo’s attitude with regard to pagan 
polytheism is the rigorous intransigence of Jewish tradition. He is not, as 
Prof. Goodenough suggests, the proponent of a brand of monotheism which, 
while retaining a certain flavor of Judaism, may yet be shared with the con- 

* Philo, 11, 456: *‘The changes thus introduced by our synthetic philosopher into 
Greek philosophy are as great as those introduced by Plato and greater than those intro- 


” 


duced into it by any other philosopher after Plato. 
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temporary Hellenistic world (I, 173). He permits no compromise on the 
religious plane between the faith of Israel and pagan religion, even under its 
more refined forms. Thus it is not correct to assert that Philo made of 
Judaism a mystery religion fashioned after the model of the pagan mysteries, 
If he makes use of the jargon of the mysteries, it is because this terminology 
belongs to the literary vogue of philosophical language at the time, and be- 
cause he wishes thereby to contrast his Jewish faith with the Hellenistic 
mysteries (I, 49). Up to this point, therefore, Prof. Wolfson and Dr, 
Volker are at one in their conviction that Philo, as a religious man, is a true 
Jew. 

Although Philo is so inimical to contemporary pagan religion, he does 
adopt pagan philosophy (I, 19); it is with Philo that we find a definitive 
marriage between biblical faith and Greek philosophy. This wedding, as 
Prof. Wolfson has well demonstrated, is for Philo a matter of profound im- 
portance. We are not dealing here with a Jewish mystic who, in order to 
express himself more effectively, merely usurps the philosophical vocabulary 
of the contemporary schools, while he himself remains quite unoriginal as 
a philosopher. Philo must be thought of, not simply as an eminent figure 
in biblical theology, but also as an important name in the history of philoso- 
phy. On this point Prof. Wolfson’s verdict is decisive. To Philo he applies 
his “hypothetico-deductive” method—a method which starts from the 
principle that every philosopher must reproduce, interpret, or criticize the 
thought of his predecessors (I, 106). By careful textual analysis (and in 
this field Prof. Wolfson’s great knowledge of ancient philosophy stands him 
in good stead), he locates Philo within the framework of philosophical tradi- 
tion. He shows what in Philo is owed to prior philosophies. Philo’s 
thought, for instance, is staunchly opposed to Stoicism; it retains numerous 
elements of Aristotelianism; but above all it is a revision of Platonism(I, 
109). Here perhaps one might have hoped that Prof. Wolfson had even 
more precisely located Philo in the development of the Platonic school. 

We thus see that Philo represents a stage in the development of philo- 
sophical thought, while at the same time he introduces into this development 
an element which is radically new. For to him philosophy is definitely 
subordinate to revelation. This relationship is expressed primarily by the 
fact that Sacred Scripture is the source of truth. Here we must be careful 
to understand Philo’s position. He does not accept the existence of two 
distinct realms of reality, one concerned with the natural elements of human 
life (the object of philosophical reasoning), the other concerned with man’s 
supernatural end (the exclusive field of theology). Both philosophy and 
revelation have the same object, but this object, which is expressed only 
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imperfectly by Greek philosophy, finds its complete enunciation in Sacred 
Scripture. Plato contains the true philosophy, but in Plato this philosophy 
is found to be mixed with error; Scripture alone contains true and unalloyed 
philosophy. Philo’s aim, therefore, is simply to correct the errors of profane 
philosophy by setting forth the philosophy of Sacred Scripture. Now it is 
precisely here that we confront the most disconcerting and the frailest ele- 
ment in the work of Philo, his allegorical method. For Philo believes that 
the whole of Plato’s philosophy, purged of its error, is to be discovered in 
Scripture under the guise of symbols. 

This question of allegorical exegesis is one of those points which require the 
utmost clarification; for, if imperfectly grasped, it is capable of becoming a 
very serious obstacle to an understanding of Philo’s thought. Prof. Wolfson 
shows quite clearly that Philo in no sense denies the literal sense, particularly 
in what has to do with the prescriptions of the Law. He is not, as Prof. 
Goodenough asserts, an anti-legalist. Prof. Wolfson states that the Alexan- 
drian Jews of the period were divided into three groups with respect to the 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture: literalists, allegorists, and moderates, 
of which final group Philo may be taken as a type. Now it is of supreme 
importance to understand that these three categories of interpreters all 
agree that Scripture has both a literal and a symbolic sense. They dis- 
agree, however, as to the importance to be assigned to one or to the other. 
The literalists, who reject that philosophical allegorism employed by Philo, 
still retain certain allegorical interpretations (I, 58); the allegorists, on the 
other hand, do not deny the literal sense, but do tend to minimize it. In- 
deed, we shall rediscover this same attitude among Christian exegetes; the 
two senses of Sacred Scripture will be upheld by all the exegetes, both those 
of Alexandria and those of Antioch, but it will be the Alexandrians who, 
following the tradition of Philo, will accept and use philosophical allegorism. 

What characterizes Philo, therefore, is the attempt to discover in Scrip- 
ture, under the form of allegory, the great theories of his biblical Platonism. 
At this juncture two points, not sufficiently clarified in Prof. Wolfson’s 
book, need a word of explanation. The first of these is that allegorism has 
nothing to do with exegesis; and in this regard we cannot follow Prof. 
Wolfson in putting the different senses of Scripture on the same level (I, 
134). There is a certain typological interpretation, foreshadowed by the 
Prophets, which is to be rediscovered among the tannaitic rabbis—a method 
which constitutes an authentic exegesis of Sacred Scripture. This typology 
will later be carried over into the common exegesis of Christianity.6 From 

*L. Goppelt, Typos: Die typologische Deutung des alten Testaments im neuen (Gutersloh, 
1939), p. 32 ff. 
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this typology one must very carefully distinguish the allegorical method of 
Philo, a method which reveals to us, in the images used by Scripture, the 
symbol of realities which have nothing at all in common with these images, 
Thus the method employed by Philo is not exegesis. It does not follow, 
however, that his theology is not a biblical theology. Artificial as is the 
process by which he draws his philosophy from Scripture, his thought re- 
mains most genuinely inspired by Scripture. 

What are these basic truths which Scripture supplies and to which revela- 
tion imposes upon philosophy the obligation of conforming itself (I, 164)? 
Prof. Wolfson enumerates eight of them: God’s existence, God’s unity, 
providence, the creation of the world, the unity of the world, the existence 
of immaterial ideas, the revelation of the Law, and the eternity of this Law 
(I. 165). Now if we look closely at this list, we per eive that Prof. Wolfson 
has borrowed it from three different texts. The first (De Oprf. 61, 170-172) 
enumerates what Moses has to tell us on the subject of creation: God’s 
existence, His unity, the creation of the world, the unity of the world, and 
providence. In the second text those who deny the existence of the ideas and 
of God, or who believe in several gods, are condemned as impious. The 
third text affirms the divine origin of the Mosaic Law. Putting aside the 
last of the three, we could scarcely contend that the other two are on the 
same level. Only in the first does Philo assert “scriptural presuppositions.” 
It does not seem evident to us, therefore, that we should list the existence of 
the ideas among these others. Moreover, Prof. Wolfson’s attempt to show 
that this doctrine existed in non-Hellenistic Jewish tradition before Philo’s 
time can hardly be said to be successful (I, 180 ff.).° 

If we restrict ourselves to the first text, we find that Prof. Wolfson is quite 
correct in seeing there the essential points by which, for Philo, revelation 
corrects the weaknesses of Greek philosophy. They are, in fact, identical 
with the points made in Origen’s Contra Celsum.? They define the funda- 
mental principles of all Judaeo-Christian philosophy, and it is noteworthy 
that Philo has formulated them so resolutely. It can truthfully be said 
that he is by that very fact the founder of Judaeo-Christian philosophy. 
These central points at which revelation has come to the aid of philosophy 
can be reduced to three. The first is what Prof. Wolfson calls the unity of 
God, a term which is synonomous with His transcendence. By using it 
Philo does not mean merely to reject all popular polytheism; this had been 
done by the philosophers who preceded him. He is rather atfirming that 


§ Cf. the opposite opinion in G. Foot Moore, Judaism, I, 417. 


_— 
‘I have pointed this out in a recent article, La pensée chrétienne,’’ Nouvelle reoue 


théologique, LX XIX (1947), 930-940. 
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God represents an order of reality which is completely other, the order of 
the uncreated. To this realm of reality everything else in existence—that 
is, the world of the created—is opposed. He is thus able to dispel not only 
the immanent God of Stoicism (I, 177) but also Aristotle’s conception of an 
eternal world (I, 177) and the uncreated ideas of Plato (I, 172). Prof. 
Wolfson is correct in seeing that here a new principle has been introduced 
by Philo into the history of philosophy (I, 116). Up to this time the fron- 
tiers of the divine were always somewhat indeterminate. Philo now shows 
that Sacred Scripture conceives of them in an absolutely radical way. 
Henceforth, this principle will remain the cornerstone of Judaeo-Christian 
philosophy. In fact, we may say that this is Philo’s special contribution to 
philosophy and that it is his special glory to have formulated it. Prof. 
Wolfson makes it quite clear that it is a doctrine which he has been unable to 
discover in earlier philosophies (I, 130). 

The second conception which biblical revelation imposes upon Philonic 
philosophy is the notion of creation (I, 180). It is implied, of course, in the 
previous notion of God’s unity or transcendence, inasmuch as this concept 
indirectly defines the nature of everything existing apart from God. By 
his doctrine of creation Philo intends to say that everything which is not 
God is radically dependent upon Him. This is one of the topics on which 
he lays the greatest emphasis, although this is a fact not always remarked 
by commentators. The greatest sin possible to man, who receives every- 
thing from God, is to attribute something to himself (De cher. 23). On the 
other hand, his greatest virtue is evcharistia, a virtue in which humility, 
prayer, and a recognition by man of his creaturely state are all bound up 
together. However, we must go even further, for with Philo creation does 
not mean merely a perfect distinction of creatures from God and their 
complete dependence on Him; it also signifies contingency. There is no 
necessity in creation. Disagreeing with Aristotle, Philo asserts that there 
was a time when the created world did not exist (Decal., 12,58). In contra- 
diction to Plato, he holds that the universe could cease to exist, since its 
incorruptibility is a sheer gift (I, 411). Finally, God is in no way subject to 
His own decrees. He abides by them because of His fidelity, though He is 
perfectly empowered to modify them (I, 354; II, 451). Miracles are but the 
expression of this sovereign divine liberty. Here again we find that Philo 
is giving voice to one of the most basic principles of biblical philosophy, and 
it isa question on which he finds himself in opposition to the whole of Greek 
philosophy. 

Finally, there is a third topic which is stressed by Philo, the principle of 
providence. No doctrine was so dear as that of providence to the age in 
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which Philo lived. Here we might have supposed that Philo would do noth- 
ing but reiterate the thought of Plato and the Stoics. Hal Koch once 
claimed to have shown that Origen was on this point indebted to the Stoics 
of his time.’ But Prof. Wolfson now demonstrates “that Philo’s conception 
of the scriptural doctrine of providence means something different from the 
providence which Plato and the Stoics attribute to God. To him it means 
individual providence, the power of God to change the order of nature for 
the benefit of certain of His favored individuals” (1, 180). Philo, therefore, 
believes in individual providence. For him this means not only the per- 
manence of a cosmic order, but also the intrinsic value of the individuals 
within that order. This value of the individual stems from the fact that 
every man is created in the image of God and is endowed with a liberty 
which makes him superior to all kinds of determinism (I, 430; II, 453). 
Thus we discover in Philo the entire biblical teaching on the worth of the 
human soul and God’s love for it. Thus once again, in a third essential 
characteristic of Judaeo-Christian thought, we find that Philo has com- 
pletely outdistanced the philosophy of the Greeks. It must be remarked 
however, that for Philo God’s favor is concerned only with the Jewish 
people. Moreover, his doctrine of providence, though it approaches the 
Christian idea of grace (indeed, Philo has both the idea and the word), does 
not imply the notion of man’s participation in the life of God. This is to be 
the distinctive object of Christian revelation. 

The above-mentioned scriptural principles are in themselves quite in- 
dependent of any particular philosophy. They are simply the conditions 
to which every philosophy must submit in order to become a biblical philos- 
ophy. They are applied by Philo to the philosophy of his age, or rather 
to one of the current philosophies, namely, Middle Platonism. We must 
therefore define Philo’s own system as a form of Platonism—a Platonism 
which has been revised in such a way as to have been brought into accord 
with the essential theses of revelation. The chief object of Prof. Wolfson’s 
work is the exposition of this system. It was indeed a feat of scholarship 
to have drawn so clear and coherent an exposition from Philo’s commentaries, 
where the thought is so often found to be fragmentary and allusive. Thus, 
the present study permits the system of Philo from this time forward to be 
situated with exactitude within the context of its relations to all other 
systems. It might be said that now at last, thanks to Prof. Wolfson’s book, 
Philo is about to take his rightful place in the history of philosophy—a place 
which until now he could not assume for want of an introductory study like 
the one we are considering. This need has now been answered in our 


’ Pronoia et Paideusis, p. 235 ff. 
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author’s precise and detailed analysis of the Philonic theses. Prof. Wolf- 
son, in rigorous discussions of the text which leave nothing unclarified, studies 
one by one throughout a long series of chapters the great structural lines of 
Philo’s thought. Each chapter ends with a brief summary wherein the 
chief conclusions are outlined. Moreover, as he deals with each of these 
problems, Prof. Wolfson shows what the position of the problem was when 
Philo approached it and how he modified that position by his own thinking. 

The first problem ts that of the ideas and of the Logos, one of the most 
controverted questions in ancient philosophy. There are, before Philo, three 
positions with regard to this problem: some hold with Plato that there exist 
from all eternity certain real, incorporeal beings called ideas; others, repre- 
sentatives of a mitigated Platonism, conceive of such ideas as existing only 
in the mind of God; while Aristotle and the Stoics form a third group for 
whom the ideas have no other existence save that which they enjoy in the 
concrete beings of our experience (I, 200). ‘‘Philo combines these three 
conceptions of ideas by endowing them with three stages or three kinds of 
existence” (I, 289-290). First of all, the ideas exist eternally in the divine 
mind; in this sense they are not to be distinguished from the essence of God. 
Secondly, they have real existence as constituents of an intelligible world; 
on this plane they have been created by God as the archetypes of the world 
of sense. Finally, they have a third mode of existence, that in which they 
are concretized in things. Moreover, the ideas are the objects of the 
thought of a spirit. To this spirit Philo gives the names of Logos, a biblical 
expression used to distinguish the divine Nous from that of man (I, 254). 
There will be three Logoi, just as there are three categories of ideas: an 
uncreated Logos, not to be distinguished from the divine essence; a created 
Logos, which is the unity of the intelligible world; and finally an immanent 
Logos, from which derives the unity of our immanent ideas (I, 291-92), 

I have done no more than summarize here certain important pages of 
Prof. Wolfson’s book. Casting as they do a definitive light on one of the 
most involved aspects of Philo’s thought, these pages are extremely valuable, 
for they indicate the relations which obtain between the different meanings 
of Logos, of Wisdom (identical with Logos), of ideas (or powers), and of the 
intelligible world (the expression derives from Philo). They show us pre- 
cisely where we must locate the originality of Philo in the history of philos- 
ophy, namely, “in his application of the term Logos to the totality of the 
ideas” (I, 293); for it is this that marks a definite moment in the history of 
the development of Platonism. Above all, we see how Philo has revised the 
Platonic theory of ideas in order to adapt it to the needs of Scripture. 
Plato’s conception of a realm of uncreated ideas, really distinct from God 
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and constituting a sort of intermediary between God and the world, was 
quite incompatible with the scriptural notions of God’s unity and transcen- 
dence (I, 285). Notwithstanding an opinion to the contrary which is fre- 
quently voiced, Philo rejects this theory. Because of this rejection he 
divides the world of the ideas and of the Logos which is their totality into 
two distinct levels of reality. He posits on one hand a world of uncreated 
ideas and an uncreated Logos, but these he does not make really distinct 
from God; over against these he posits another world of ideas and another 
Logos which are distinct from God and created. Thus we see that Philo 
permits no intermediary to come between God and creation. This is one 
of the topics whereon Prof. Wolfson’s analysis is most rewarding and most 
important. 

Prof. Wolfson’s clear distinction of these two realms throws a strong light 
on the Trinitarian controversies of the second and third centuries. In fact, 
the two theories concerning the Logos which are to be met with in those 
centuries correspond to the two distinct levels of the Philonic teaching. 
One group, the Modalists, held for an uncreated Word, whom they did not 
distinguish in reality from the Father. The other group, the theologians of 
the Word, asserted quite plainly His distinction from the Father, but con- 
ceived the Word as a created being. Revelation had introduced a new real- 
ity and a new problem, a Logos at once equal to God and yet distinct from 
the Father. In order to adapt philosophical thinking to this new revelation, 
theologians were obliged to revise the philosophy of Philo, as Philo himself 
had revised the thought of Plato in order to accomodate it to the Old Testa- 
ment.’ This revision of Philo was not, of course, accomplished in a mo- 
ment. It was a slow process, but now that we have a clear presentation of 
Philo’s thought we are helped immensely in understanding the way in which 
the problem presented itself for solution. It would be extremely interesting 
to make a study of the way in which the first Christian theologians, par- 
ticularly Clement of Alexandria, remained most definitely in the tradition 
of Philo, and yet effected a correction of his thought in order to bring it into 
line with Christian revelation. Such a venture in scholarship, unfortunately 
impossible heretofore for want of a sufficiently scholarly presentation of 
Philo’s thought, can now be begun. 

As to the other important problems of philosophy in which Philo labored 
to revise Platonism, I shall not lay stress on those which concern the creation 
of the world or anthropology, though these are questions to which Prof. 

* Prof. Wolfson makes the incorrect statement that “the Christian d 
Trinity is a direct development... of the theory of ideas as revised by Philo” (I, 197). 


j 


Actually, this doctrine is a “revision” of Philo’s theory, and one which modifies it radically. 
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Wolfson has devoted important chapters. He points out how Philo, while 
of the opinion that God creates with pre-existent matter, is quite definite in 
his position that this matter is itself created, thus solving one of the am- 
biguities of Platonism (I, 304). He has also some interesting observations 


on Philo’s angelology, showing that angels are ‘‘a special kind of immanent 
powers in the world” and do not pertain to the realm of the intelligible (I, 
372). But I have already underscored the essential notions of these chap- 
ters in connection with the ideas of creation and providence. Moreover, 
what is strictly original here is not so much the cosmological and anthro- 
pological theories advanced by Philo (for which he is strictly dependent upon 
Plato and Aristotle); it is rather his general affirmation of the sovereign 
liberty of God and of His loving providence. From these matters, there- 
fore, I shall pass on to a final question in which we may see even more clearly 
he inner transformation induced into Platonism by Philo, and where his 
influence upon the subsequent history of the philosophies of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam will be found to be immense. It is the problem of the 
unknowability of God. 

The doctrine of our knowledge of God is one of the most essential elements 
in Philo’s thought, as it is also one of the most involved. Here again the 
work of unraveling so knotty a skein must have taxed the patience of Prof. 
Wolfson, who shows that Philo, after the manner of the philosophy of his 
time, distinguishes three modes of knowledge: knowledge by sensation, by 
science, and by inspiration. The two latter modes are those by which we 
can come to a knowledge of God. There is, in the first case, a knowledge of 
God by reason, operating on the data of the external world. This is the 
doctrine of the proofs for the existence of God, borrowed in part from Aris- 
totle and incorporated into the Philonic system. Moreover, this knowledge 
of God by reason is held to be quite easy of attainment (II, 73). But for 
Philo the real means by which we come to know God must be discovered in 
the third and last mode of knowledge, a mode corresponding to the Platonic 
reminiscence by which the soul obtains a vision of the incorporeal ideas and 
of God Himself. Now in this matter Philo is quite thorough in his modifica- 
tion of Platonism. Philo affirms that its source is revelation; it coincides 
with the biblical notion of prophecy and is an illumination of the intellect 
by God. By adopting this stand with regard to the nature of this knowledge, 
Philo avoids both the innatism of the Stoa and the Platonic doctrine of 
reminiscence. 

Philo and Plato do not agree, moreover, as to the object of this higher 
kind of knowledge. Plato founds his vision of the ideas upon a kind of 
connaturality between the human spirit and the divine, but Philo here re- 
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introduces his fundamental doctrine of the complete transcendence of God. 
To him there is no standard of measurement common to God and the human 
soul. Philo’s God, therefore, is completely unknowable. The reader will 
recall those celebrated pages where Philo, describing the entrance of Moses 
into the darkness of Sinai, explains it as the supreme revelation; for to know 
God is to come to know the unknowable (II, 116). Thus a theme is begun 
in these pages which will be caught up and repeated literally by Clement of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa," and the pseudo-Areopagite, for they are 
pages which are destined to become part and parcel of all subsequent biblical 
philosophy. Prof. Wolfson is perfectly right when he says that here Philo 
is inaugurating something completely new in philosophy (II, 154). Plato 
spoke of the difficulty of knowing God, but for him that difficulty was not 
radical impossibility. Here again the thought of Philo appears remarkably 
coherent and orthodox. The highest knowledge to which man can be 
elevated by God’s inspiration will never be other than a knowledge of the 
existence of God which takes its rise from the things of earth, though it will 
be the gift of grace and not the product of human effort (II, 86). Even the 
created intelligible realm is not susceptible of direct knowledge (II, 138). 
It is possible that here Philo adds to the biblical conception of transcendence 
the Stoic and Aristotelian criticism of Platonic contemplation of the ideas." 
Nevertheless, pursuing an idea which Gregory of Nyssa will develop, we 
must remember that this knowledge of God’s existence, though it never 
attains to His essence and remains always a somewhat shadowy thing, is 
capable of an indefinite progression in which the presence of God makes itself 
more and more real (II, 148). 

Thus, once again we witness how profoundly Philo has revised Platonic 
tenets in virtue of the biblical conception of divine transcendence. There 
can be no doubt that he stands at the beginning of a new era of philosophical 

hought. Philo has laid down, for the first time in the history of philosophy, 


»ntal demands of biblical revelation with regard to our knowledge 


t 
the fundan 
of God. The Fathers of the Church will have only to continue what Philo 
has begun. Here again, however, this will not be merely a matter of imita- 
tion; for the New Testament will have brought the Joannine revelation to 
bear on the question: “‘No one has at any time seen God. The only-begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed him” (John 1: 18). 
The first sentence of this verse expresses the theology of Philo; the second 
adds the specific contribution of the Gospel. But the second sentence has 
meaning only after the first has been firmly established. ‘The gift of God 
10 J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique, p. 201 fi. 
' E. von Ivanka, “Von Platonismus zur Theologie der Mystik,’ Scholastik, 1936, pp 


163 ff. 
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through Jesus Christ lacks significance if the fundamental invisibility of God 
has not previously been guaranteed. Thus in Origen we shall hear a clear 
echo of this theology of Philo; but it will be a voice which, while it reasserts, 
also modifies what Philo has taught. Taking his stand with Philo against 
Plato, Origen will teach that knowledge of the divine essence is completely 
inaccessible to man; against Philo, however, he will assert that this know]l- 
edge is now made possible for all in Jesus Christ. 

One might go on to a consideration of the pages which Prof. Wolfson 
devotes to the ethical and political theories of Philo, the result of which 
would be again toconclude tothe importance of the work we have been study- 
ing. However, let us allow the foregoing observations to suffice; for they 
convey, I believe, some idea of the significance of Prof. Wolfson’s volumes. 
His work is not an exhaustive portrait of Philo. For alongside Philo the 
philosopher, there is also Philo the pious Jew, whom Dr. Volker has studied, 
and this is indeed another equally authentic element in the Alexandrian’s 
personality. But as regards those aspects of Philo which he set out to in- 
vestigate, we can readily say that Prof. Wolfson’s work is definitive. In 
his hands the study of Philonic philosophy enters the field of science. One 
might discuss this or that particular point in his interpretation, as we have 
done here and there in this review, but the great lines of Philo’s system ap- 
pear to be now definitely secured. This work, then, has filled a considerable 
lacuna in the history of philosophy; for Philo is an essential link in the chain 
of that history. Between pagan Platonism and Christian Platonism he 
represents biblical Platonism, that is, an initial revision of Platonism in terms 
of revelation. Now it is upon this first revision that the Christian theolo- 
gians will take their stand when they attempt to make a second revision of 
Platonism in the light of the New Testament.’ So long as this initial re- 
vision by Philo remained unclarified, the relations between Platonism and 
Christianity were never able to become the object of serious historical study. 
It now remains for us to employ this same method in doing for the first 
Christian philosophers, and particularly for Clement of Alexandria, the work 
which Prof. Wolfson has done for Philo. ‘Thus that period of the history of 
thought which extends from antiquity to the Middle Ages will at long last 
emerge from its darkness. 


JEAN DANIELOv, S.J. 


8 This is a matter in which Prof. Wolfson’s book evokes definite reservations on the 
part of the Catholic theologian. He tends too much to present Christian theology as 
though it were a mere development of the theology of Philo, thus placing it on the same 
plane with the theologies of Judaism and Islam. It would be better to have portrayed 
it as a distinct revision of this theology in function of a new Revelation which completes 
the first 








CATHOLICS AND THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 


The peace of Westphalia, whose third centenary occurs this year, oc- 
cupies a place of unique importance in the history of European and world 
diplomacy. The settlement of Vienna (1815), which produced the system 
of consultation between the great powers known as the Concert of Europe, 
the League of Nations (1920) and the United Nations’ Charter (1945) left 
essentially unchanged the state system and principles of international law 
resulting from the peace of Westphalia. So we may say that mankindis 
still living politically under the spell of the theories which produced it. 
Prior to Westphalia, the idea of a Christian commonwealth of nations, 
harmoniously directed in the spiritual and temporal realms by the supreme 
authority of the Pope and emperor, obtained. Serious attacks on the medi- 
eval Christian synthesis were, of course, not wanting throughout most of 
the Middle Ages, becoming increasingly frequent and powerful in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. European nationalism would know nothing 
of an imperial overlord, and in the sixteenth century the Protestant revolt 
permanently divided Western Europe religiously. To fill the vacuum caused 
by the effective disappearance of universally acknowledged heads of the 
Christian commonwealth, the peace of Westphalia offered to the nationalists 
the theory of the balance of power and to the Protestants religious tolera- 
tion.' Western Europe was henceforth destined to be a society of Catholic 
and Protestant nations, no one of which was to be allowed to become power- 
ful enough to dominate the others. Catholic and Protestant States alike 
abandoned as impracticable the reunion of the West under its erstwhile 
leaders. 

Of course many arguments could be, and have been, urged against the 
peace even by those who admit its transcendent influence. Although at the 
time it was gladly accepted by an exhausted Germany, it represented a 
bitter humiliation for Germany, and consequently German patriots down to 

1 For a recent estimate see the thoughtful article of Leo Gross, ‘““The Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648-1948,” in the American Journal of International Law, XLII (1948), 20-41. 


chen Staatensystems, 1559-16060, p. 230, points out that 


W. Platzhoff, Geschichte des Euro pai 

no comprehensive study of the peace has been published; apparently none has been pro- 
duced since he wrote. “Westphalia” refers to the German province of that name. The 
peace was embodied in two treaties, those of Osnabriick and Miinster, Westphalian cities. 


1 


Two cities were chosen instead of one, owing to the refusal of Sweden and other powers, 


from motives of etiquette, to deal direct!y with France. The two treaties are styled in 
the original Latin: Jnstrumentum pacts Caesareo-Suecicum sive Osnabrugense, and Instru- 
menium pacis Caesareo-Gallicum sive Monasteriense; ci. E. Reich, Select Documents Illus- 


/ 
brating Mediaeval and Modern History (London, 1905), pp. 1-18. 
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and including Hitler have thundered against it as a French machination.? 
Catholics have also looked with disfavor on the peace. While it was being 
negotiated, it was denounced by some Catholics as unjust and injurious to 
religion because it put the salvation of millions in dire peril, as a peace which 
would only be the cause of worse wars, and as an evil to be avoided at the 
risk of losing all. More recently it has been condemned as a convention not 
negotiated but dictated by French cannon, as a decisive landmark in the 
destruction of true international law, as the secularization of politics and as 
offensive both to the medieval and to the modern mind.* It has also been 
pointed out that the peace inaugurated the era of absolutism when States 
were so jealous of their territorial sovereignty that the very idea of an in- 
ternational community became an empty phrase, and the will of the more 
powerful state was law.‘ 

It is not the purpose of this note to re-examine the political and interna- 
tional implications of the treaties of Westphalia, but rather to study certain 
aspects of their negotiation and terms with a view to understanding better 
the questioning attitude of most Catholics in its regard. 

What the peace of Westphalia aimed to do and did is fairly clear. The 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) which it terminated brought on Germany 
devastation and distress not inferior perhaps to those in which Hitler has 
involved that unhappy country in our day. ‘During the war, the popula- 
tion of Germany sank from sixteen millions to but six. Even Bavaria, a 
more favored state, is said to have fallen from 3,000,000 to 800,000. Thou- 
sands of villages had disappeared altogether. In Saxony packs of wolves 
penetrated into the hamlets, and it was possible to travel through Branden- 
burg for days without meeting a single peasant.’* The value of such state- 
ments and statistics is, of course, dubious, but it is certain that Germany 
suffered intensely and that the German people longed for peace. The clearer 
heads among them saw that German Catholics and German Protestants 
would have to learn to get along together, if foreign powers were not to be 


*Cf. T. Heinermann, Frankreich und der Geist des Westfdlischens Friedens (1941). 
The author studies the attacks of Jacques Bainville on Hitler as the author of German 
unity—attacks which were echoed by the French minister Campinchi. 

* Cf. the vigorous article of Yves de la Briére, “Les traités de Westphalie et la politique 
d’équilibre,” in Etudes, CLIII (1917), 381-94. “Le droit chrétien et le droit moderne 
saccordent, pour des motifs contradictoires, 4 réprouver la conception bitarde des traités 
de Westphalie”’ (pp. 386 f.). 

*L. Gross, art. cit., p. 38. 

*H. B. Workman, “The Wars of Religion in Europe,” in An Outline of Christianity, III, 
(London, no date), 143; cf. Cambridge M odern History, V (New York, 1907), 418 ff. 
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allowed to ruin the country altogether. The nature of the war, however, 
made the conclusion of peace a most difficult undertaking. 

Religious war had broken out in Germany in the first half of the sixteenth 
century and had been terminated by the Treaty of Passau (1552) and the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555). Both sides looked upon these trans- 
actions as a truce. The Protestants never observed the reservalum ecclesi- 
asticum of that peace, which provided that, whenever “‘an archbishop, bishop 
of prelate or any other priest of our old religion shall abandon the same, his 
archbishopric, bishopric, prelacy and other benetices together with all their 
income and revenues which he has so far possessed, shall be abandoned by 
him.” St. Peter Canisius on the Catholic side states that the Holy See 
looked upon the peace of Augsburg as an agreement entered into to avoid 
greater evils.® 

In the early decades of the seventeenth century both the Protestant and 
Catholic factions in Germany were closely-knit units, and each resented what 
it fancied to be the injustice of the other. The Emperor Matthias (1612- 
1619) precipitated the conflict by withdrawing the concessions which his 
brother Rudolph II (1576-1612) had granted to the Protestants in Bohemia. 
In the early stages of the war the Imperial and Catholic cause was so success- 
ful under the military leadership of Tilly and Wallenstein that Ferdinand 
II (1619-1637) issued in 1629 an Edict of Restitution which obliged the 
Protestants to return “all archbishoprics, bishoprics, prelacies, monasteries, 
hospitals and endowments which the Catholics had possessed at the time of 
the treaty of Passau and of which they have been illegally deprived.” It 
was also formally stated that the peace of Augsburg did not apply to Cal- 
vinists but only to Lutherans. Politically, this was a most unfortunate 
move, so much so indeed that some have thought that the wily Richelieu 
had a hand in it. Certainly nothing could have helped his policies more or 
have enabled him more readily to turn the German War from a religious 
into a political struggle to the greater glory of France and its gifted first 
minister and to the greatest detriment of the German Empire. Impractical 
and provocative in the extreme, the Edict seemed to leave out of considera- 


tion that seventy-seven years had passed since the Treaty of Passau. Many 











«il 
of the secularizations involving change of religion had taken place a life- 
time before. How could the events of many years be disregarded as if 
®Q. Braunsherger, Petri Canisti Epistulae et Acta, \ 1: “Quae media a 
obtrusa idcirco, a Catholicis acceptata videntur, ut « re et inevitabili ne 
porum, et Se rt perversitati ad tempus cedatur, utque maiora mala evit 
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they had not taken place? A terrible blow to Protestantism, the Edict 
gave its followers a cohesion they did not possess before.’ 

From the days of Luther and Francis I of France, German Protestants 
had not hesitated to ally themselves with Catholic France against their 
Emperor. France, almost encircled by the Hapsburg dominions, eagerly 
grasped at these alliances. In addition, she abetted Holland in rebellion 
against Spain, while she urged the Transylvanians to attack the Empire from 
the southeast. She made tempting offers to Catholic Bavaria, stirred up the 
smoldering fires of nationalism in Bohemia, Catalonia, and Portugal; and 
when the Catholic emperor in 1631 seemed about to reunite Germany by 
restoring the Catholic religion in vast areas of it, France under the guidance 
of Cardinal Richelieu gave strong financial support to the Swedish invasion 
of Germany. Owing to the military genius of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Swedish king, German Protestantism was saved, German unity was pre- 
vented, and the country was doomed to nearly two more decades of strife. 

In 1641 the Emperor Ferdinand ITI, following the advice of his theological 
counsellors, granted an amnesty designed to serve as a basis for the future 
peace. In 1642 Richelieu died and all the countries engaged in the war, 
except Spain and Sweden, desired peace. Spain, with an eye to the un- 
certain situation in France resulting from the disappearance of Pére Joseph 
and Richelieu, still looked on war as a desperate means of recouping its 
national fortunes. Sweden, where war had become the principal and most 
lucrative business of the State, was also not averse to carrying on. But 
ultimately it was not Spain and Sweden but religious tangles which held up 
the treaties. 

Much more than in other centuries perhaps, religious considerations then 
occupied the thoughts of men. The medieval idea that the Christian State 
should protect the Christian Church had taken on new vigor. The principle, 
“cuius regio, eius et religio,’’ had to be enforced rigorously. Both Catholic 
and Protestant princes were accustomed to regard business of state which 
impinged in any way on the ecclesiastical sphere as an affair of conscience. 
Before action, the demands of the divine and canon laws were carefully 
examined.® Any concession to a hostile faith was, of course, an affair of 
conscience of the first order. Hence the power of the confessors of ruling 


7B. Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Laindern deutscher Zunge, 11, Part I, 464; Duhr 
explains the part of Lamormaini in the Edict. 

’ The Habsburg family controlled the Empire, Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, most 
of Italy, and other t 





ries on the borders of France. 





*L. Steinberger, Die Jesuiten und dite Friedensfrage in der Zeit vom Prager Frieden bis 


Niirnberger Fricdensexecutionshau pirezess 1635-1050 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906). 
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Catholic sovereigns and of clerical counsellors in the case of Protestants, 
Here again, however, France led a reaction designed at making secular 
interests paramount. Richelieu as an ecclesiastic was perhaps better equip- 
ped to cope with strict confessors than the lay advisers of other rulers. 
Pére Nicolas Caussin was defamed and exiled because his conscience forced 
him to incur the displeasure of the powerful Cardinal. His successor, the 
learned Jacques Sirmond, was forced to promise that, if he saw anything 
censurable in the conduct of the state, he would report it to the Cardinal 
and not attempt to influence the king’s conscience." 

In other countries, too, in the course of time the raison d’ Etat began to 
dominate. The princes continued to ask the advice of theologians on ques- 
tions involving religion, but often thiscame tomean that the spiritual advisers 
were required to find Christian justification for measures already deter- 
mined upon. Certain it is that the court confessors were not the Catholic 
counsellors who held up the peace. But against the theologians of the 
courts there was aligned a group of ecclesiastics, who, encouraged by the 
papal representatives in Germany, tried to bring it about that religious con- 
siderations should always take precedence over political ones, even at the 
risk of losing everything. But as the war wore on, it became clear that only 
the triumph of Catholic arms would keep the Catholic rulers of Germany 
from following more moderate counsels." 

It happened that in Germany many of the leading theologians of both 
these groups were Jesuits. The outstanding court theologians were the 
confessor of Emperor, the Belgian Lamormaini, and the confessor of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, Vervaux, a native of Lorraine. They were men of in- 
tegrity and ability, but even if they had possessed political talents their 
hands were tied against Richelieu and Mazarin by the prescription of Jesuit 
law that confessors of royalty were not to interfere in politics. The leader of 
the opposition was their confrére, Heinrich Wangnereck, chancellor of the 
University of Dillingen. At the request of the bishop of Augsburg, Hein- 
rich V von Knéringen, and of Fabio Chigi, bishop of Nardo and papal repre- 
sentative at the congress of Miinster™, who was destined to be pope under 
the name of Alexander VII, Wangnereck became the champion of the ex- 
tremist views among the Catholics. 


In doctrinal position there was not so much difference between the two 


10 G. Goyau, Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 48 

1 Cf. L. Steinberger, op. cit., and B. Duhr, op. cit., pp. 452-493; also C. C. Eckhardt, 
The Papacy and World-A ffairs (Chicago, 1937 

2 Duhr has a long study of Lamormaini, op. cit., Part II, 691-723; Eckhardt studies 


Wangnereck 


at length 
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groups. Both held that Catholics were bound in conscience to oppose 
heresy; but the court theologians held that many Protestants in Germany 
were not now heretics in the formal sense of the word, but only in error. 
Both groups held that the Catholic State is obliged to work with the Church 
in the uprooting of heresy, although the extremists insisted more on the 
subordination of the State as a mere instrument of the Church in the matter; 
in their eyes the State had simply to follow directions. The zealots also 
tried to find their doctrine of repression in Holy Scripture, whereas the 
moderates based their contentions on the provisions of canon law. 

The extremists maintained that if, out of dire necessity, religious freedom 
were granted to the Protestants, it could not be a perpetual grant, but valid 
only until the Catholics were strong enough safely to withdraw it. This 
the moderate theologians as a rule refused to admit; they saw that such a 
doctrine would vitiate any settlement. In their arguments for their posi- 
tion a certain hesitancy and lack of clarity appear. Some argued that the 
treaty guaranteeing religious freedom would bind perpetually because the 
reason permitting its negotiation—avoidance of perpetual warfare—would 
ever obtain. Others taught that the peace was perpetual in the sense that 
it was to last till the Protestants freely returned to Catholic obedience." 
To the extremists this was an impermissible subterfuge, because heresy 
according to them was de se perpetual. The Protestants objected that even 
though Catholics were bound by a peace, the Pope could dispense them. 
This the moderate Catholics denied on the grounds that the supreme pastoral 
power is given for edification and not for destruction. Nothing could be so 
dishonorable to the Christian religion or so harmful to Catholic princes and 
peoples as that treaties should not be kept. So if to avoid greater evils 
agreements were made with heretics they would have to be kept.” 

The other difficulty of major import was that of the cession to Protestants 
of a share of Church property. Should the Protestants be allowed to re- 
tain the Church property and territory they had taken in violation of the 


3M. Becanus, Manuale Controversiarum (Opera omnia, II, 960): “Constat multos viros 
et feminas esse in Germania qui quidem habentur Lutherani sed tanien quia pertinaces non 
sunt, non debent censeri haeretici sed errantes”; quoted by Duhr, of. cit., 1, 454. Moritz 
Ritter, “Das rimische Kirchenrecht und der Westfilische Friede,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
CI (1908), 253-82, has a critical summary of the Catholic arguments; he should be com- 
pleted by Duhr. 

“M. Becanus, De fide haereticis servandis (Op. om. II, 140). 

%P. Laymann, Disputatio moralis theologica de mendacio et dolo (Monachii, 1623), 
pp. 23-25: Sic enim haeresis permissio cum intrinsece mala non sit, cohonestatur necessi- 
tate Foederis publici observandi propter ius gentium, cum alioquin nulla inter homines 
bp. cit., I, 455. 


societas tuta esse posset”’; quoted by Duhr, o; 
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Treaty of Augsburg (1555)? Both the rigorists and moderate theologians 
held that jure divino only ecclesiastics have any power to dispose of Church 
goods. Wangnereck held that property concessions could be made to the 
Protestants only with the express consent of the Pope. To reinforce his 
argument he taught that papal decisions in this matter were as infallible as 
in matters of faith. Since Rome was silent and no concessions in the matter 


} 


could be expected from that quarter, the moderate theologians maintained 
that because of the necessities of the times Catholic rulers were not held by 
their ordinary obligation of appealing to the Pope. They had to drive the 
best bargain they could in the difficult circumstances. To this the consul- 
tores rigidiores could only respond that the Court theologians feared men but 
not God. The latter responded that peace, which was so necessary, could 
only be obtained by abandoning great territories to the Protestants. If 


necessity knows no law, this was a case in point. 


Up to 1648 diplomatic difficult 
under Chigi held up the peace. In 1648, however, the brilliant victories of 
Condé and Turenne forced the Emperor Ferdinand III and Maximilian of 


ies and the opposition of the extremists 


Bavaria to listen to moderate counsel and make the heavy sacrifices which 


would render possible the conclusion of hostilities. The intransigents 


Chigi, who had spent four unhappy yea 


would have nothing of this. years as 
mediator, absented himself from the decisive sessions. His name does not 
appear in the Jnstrumentum Monastleriense as mediator with that of Alvisi 
Contarini of Venice. It has been said, not without some truth, that the 
Pope in presiding at Minster through his delegate was conducting the funeral 
of the Middle Ages.'? Chigi’s abstention during the final negotiations and 
his protest against the peace when it was signed show that he must have seen 
the proceedings in somewhat the same light. 

The peace of Westphalia contained many stipulations concerning the 
Church; not all of them will concern us here. It was provided that in 


matters of religion a majority vote should no longer be held decisive in the 
Imperial Diet, but that such questions should be settled by amicab 


ment. The Treaty of Passau (1552) and the Religious Peace of Augsburg 


le agree- 


(1555) were confirmed. Calvinism was given with Catholicism and Luther- 


anism the status of a legal religion, but no other form of cult was to be per- 


Duhr t I, p. $91 The « $s, « of p yle, 
r te! the peace as a matter cours I the s, who know all the cir 
cums f ghtly saw that an appeal had to ude to higher | ples in order to 
save s 
7 Lavisse-Rambaud, Histoire générale, V, 575: “Par une cruelle ironie de la fortune, le 
pape présidait aux funérailles du moyen ag This chapter was written by E. Denis. 
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mitted in the Empire. The principle, “cuius regio, eius et religio,’’ was 
reaffirmed, and the jus reformandi was granted for ecclesiastical as well as 
secular territories under certain conditions. Catholics and Protestants, 
living under rulers of the opposite faith, were granted at least the right of 
conducting private worship and of educating their children at home or abroad 
in conformity with their own faith. They were not to be discriminated 
against in civil life, nor denied Christian burial, but were to be at liberty to 
emigrate, selling their estates or leaving them to be managed by others."* 
Most of the free cities of the Empire were to be exclusively in Protestant 
hands and Catholic Church property was lost in all Protestant regions. In 
addition two archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, and six abbeys, which had 
formerly been ecclesiastical states, were lost to the Church. When it is 
remembered that in addition the Empire lost nearly all effective control over 
the member States, one can see what a blow the peace was to Germany and 
the Catholic cause. It was some consolation that a final stop was put to 
the spread of Protestantism in the Empire by means of conversion in high 
places. 

Innocent X approved of Chigi’s protest and eventually in 1650 issued a 
Brief of protest, Zelo Domus Dei, which was retrodated to 1648. Innocent 
expressed his sorrow that the decisions arrived at in Westphalia gravely in- 
fringed on the rights of, and were injurious to, religion, the Holy See, and the 
Church, because of the surrender for all time to the heretics and their suc- 
cessors of the property of the Church.'® He also protested against the toler- 
ation of Protestantism. Transactions or agreements concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal matters made without the authority of the Holy See were declared null 
even though confirmed by oath. 

The Congress, however, had foreseen the disturbing effect of the papal 
protest and inserted both at Osnabriick and Miinster clauses which made the 
protests ineffective.*® Since the Catholic powers had taken the steps 
independently of the Pope, his protest was not heeded; indeed in Germany 
the Archbishop of Trier was the only ruler who published it. Innocent X 
was perhaps not unaware that his protest would be without avail. It has 
been suggested that he had to protest, since there was still a remote possi- 

18 “Patienter tolerentur (Catholics subject to Protestants or vice versa) et conscientia 
libera domi devotioni suae sine inquisitione aut turbatione privatim vacare, in vicinia vero 
ubi et quoties voluerint publico religionis exercitio interesse, vel liberos suos exteris suae 
religionis scholis aut privatis domi praeceptoribus instruendos committere, non prohibean- 
tur” (Reich, op. cit. p. 9). 

" C, Mirbt, Quellen cur Geschichte des Papstiums (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1924), p. 382, gives 
essentials of the text. 

Cf. Eckhardt, op. cit., pp. 137-39. 
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bility of a Protestant return to the Church. In that case the Church would 
have in the protest a legal basis for regaining its properties and rights. 
However that may be, the head of the Church could not see so many people 
definitively lost to the Church without expressing his sorrow and disapproval. 

A recent writer speculates on what might have happened if Innocent X 
had been more sagacious, and had abandoned the Catholic cause in those 
lands in which Protestantism had been a success since the early sixteenth 
century, and had recognised the loss of Church lands which could in no case 
be regained. If he had so acted, the author opines, he would not have ac- 
customed the Catholic princes to act without the guidance of the Church 
in making decisions on ecclesiastical affairs. It would have been possible, 
too, for him to have exacted more favorable terms for Catholics in Protestant 
lands. Finally, the writer advances the opinion that, if the Pope had taken 
a practical view of existing circumstances, he might have had himself elected 
as arbiter of Europe even with the consent of the Protestants, provided he 


f world religious unity 


was willing to abandon “‘the time-honored theory 


under hierarchical control.’*" Dr. Eckhardt may be serious in maintain- 
ing that it was possible for seventeenth-century Protestants to consider the 
Pope as anything but anti-Christ, but certainly it is impossible that any 
Pope should ever deny the universal mandate of the Catholic Church orbe 
party to any transaction which permanently separated millions from the 
Catholic fold. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, in commenting on Dr. Eckhardt’s ideas, seems far 
from convinced that the papacy lost its international influence either at 
Westphalia or later on. He holds that the papacy and the Church to a 
degree are political institutions: ‘The political power of the papacy is not 
without its spiritual advantages. Catholicism is not merely a religion but a 
civilization and a culture. As such it has advantages over Protestantism, 
which seeks merely to resist unchristian elements in cultures and civilizations 
but is never able to set a culture or civilization of its own against the forces 
of the world.’”** Probably Dr. Niebuhr would be willing to admit that the 
Protestant disadvantages of which he speaks are rooted in the dark pessi- 
mism of Luther’s view of man and man’s production. Catholics would not 
admit that the Church poses as the exclusive mother of cultures and civiliza- 
tions. If, as in early medieval times, all the burden of civilizing falls to the 
Church, it is because the secular element is largely incapable of performing its 
legitimate function. 

A final reflection. When we consider the peace of Westphalia across the 


* Jbid., p. 155. 2 Christendom, II (1937), 342 ff. 
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centuries from the viewpoint of diplomacy and international law, it stands 
out as a monument to the man who, although he died six years before it was 
signed, was more than any other responsible for it—Cardinal Richelieu. 
Because of Westphalia, there is some justification for the title ‘maker of the 
modern world,” which has been given him. But if we consider the peace of 
Westphalia from the religious viewpoint, it becomes a question mark. 
Richelieu was a convinced Catholic and a faithful priest, author among other 
religious tracts of a treatise on Christian perfection. Yet he was the man 
who more than any other prevented the reunion of Germany under Catholic 
auspices. Many are inclined to think that if the Empire had become once 
again a strong Catholic State, Protestantism would have died out within and 
without its borders. Certainly its sway in the Western world would have 
been immensely decreased. A new Christian commonwealth of the West 
might have been reconstituted. Did Richelieu foresee that he was pre- 
venting this? 


W oodstock College Eh RYAN, 3. J. 















































AUGUSTINE’S PRESERVATION OF HIS OWN WRITINGS 

In characterizing the enormous quantity of his hero’s literary works, 
St. Augustine’s biographer, Possidius, states with rhetorical exaggeration 
that the Bishop of Hippo had written so many books and that so many of 
his sermons had been taken down in shorthand “that no single investigator 
could read or take note of all of them.”' Much can be said to explain the 
extraordinary literary productivity of Augustine; I shall treat of it in a 
study to be published in the future. Here I wish to indicate briefly that 
the mere knowledge of the external working conditions can help to explain 
and render comprehensible much that is singular in the phenomenon which 
makes us marvel at Augustine. That the bustling Bishop could publish 
such an uncontrollably large number of writings will seem less remarkable 
when we understand to what extent others shared in the productions of his 
workshop. We must mention not only his assistants and secretaries, but 
also the nofarius (stenographer) and Jibrarius (scribe). We must also bear 
in mind the uncommonly rich library that was always at his disposal. 

In the present note I would like to bring to light a small detail in the ex- 
ternal organization of Augustine’s literary activity in order to show how the 
great man was concerned about the order and preservation of his works. 

As the number of the publications increased rapidly, Augustine ordered 
one of his secretaries to keep an up-to-date register of his writings. We 
cannot establish the year in which he considered the formation of this cata- 
logue (Jndiculum) as necessary. In it all writings were to be classified un- 
der one of three headings: /ibri (independent treatises), /ractalus sive sermones 
(sermons), epistulae (letters).*. Unfortunately, this document, so import- 
ant for the history of literature, is lost.’ 

Augustine resorted to determined formalities for the classification of his 
published works. Since many of his answers to letters were treatments fuller 
than independent treatises, he made the rule that all such essays (really 


letters) which did not begin with the name of the original correspondent and 






1 Possidius, c. 18 (ML XXXII, 49). I might remark that Possidius in praise of his 
hero says almost the same that he found Augustine saying of Varro, De civitate Dei, 6, 2 
(ML XLI, 177). Augustine writes as follows: qui tam multa legit, ut aliquid ei scribere 
vacuisse miremur, tam multa scripsit quam multa vix quemquam leger« tuisse credamus. 

? He speaks ol the [ndiculum only once. Retractationes, LU, 41 (WL XXXII, 647 
Although in this locus he speaks only of libri and epistulae, the rea is evident from the 
context which required only the mention of these two categ 

? The Indiculum of Possidius, who used the original of Augustine, is critically edited by 


A. Wilmart in Miscellanea A gostiniana, II (1931), 161-233, and by A. C. Vega, Opuscula 


g 
S. Possidii, Escorial, 1934, 53-97. 
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did not contain his own name as author were to be classified under the head- 
ing libri, and not under epistulae.* In the cases where a letter and a treatise 
were sent together, they were to be put under the heading which corre- 
sponded to the more important part ofthe whole. The Jndiculum contained 
not only the chronologically ordered title of each work but also data con- 
cerning the time and circumstances that conditioned the composition.® 
In the case of sermons, the church or place of delivery was usually recorded.’ 

That the entries in the /ndiculum were made with great exactitude, can 
be gathered from the account rendered in the Retractationes. Two little 
references show the care which Augustine employed. When referring to 
his work De genesi ad litteram liber imperfectus (ML XXXIV, 219-46), he 
points out among other things that the last paragraph of the incomplete 
work was not written for the original edition (393-94), but was added on 
the occasion of the publication of the Retractationes (426-27). Yet he was 
dealing here with a passage that is no longer than a column of print.” 

As a second instance we cite the work De octo Dulcitii quaestionibus (ML 
XL, 147-70), to which he refers in II, 65 of the Retractationes. Here there 
is no question of a true liber, a new independent treatise. The answers to 
seven of the eight interrogations proposed by Dulcitius, were not written 
expressly for the correspondent, but were excerpts from eight different works 
already published. Only the answer to the fifth question shows new thought 
and this question is answered in less than two columns. That Augustine 
considered this work worthy of being called a treatise, when in reality it is 
nothing but a collection of texts taken from his other works, shows clearly 
the scrupulous conscientiousness of the patristic scholar which made him 
concerned with the conservation and handing down even of a small part of 
his intellectual production.’ Finally, as an instance of the detailed accuracy 

' Retr. II, 10 (ML XXXII, 634): “quia in eiusdem opusculi capite non posui quis cui 
scriberet, non in epistolis meis sed in libris habetur.” The editors of the Augustine letters 
have not always followed this principle, for many of the works called libri in the Ketracta- 
tiones, are classified by them as epistulae. Compare Epp. 54, 55, 147, 148, 166, 167 with 
Reir. I, 20, 41,45 (ML XXXII, 638, 647, 049). Other examples of the application of 
adopted principle can be found in Ker. I, 64, 66 (JJ XXXII, 655 fi). 
® Retr., 11, 20, 56 (ML XXXII, 638, 653). 
® Only by such a postulate can we explain the many historical details given in the Retr. 
proofs are given by A. Wilmart, M/iscell. A gost. IL (1931), 158-00. 
°M , 24 (n. 61 ff); Retr. I, 18 (ML XXXII, 614). 

'Tetr. I, 65 (ML XXXII, 656) also ci. below note 21. A certain parallel to his care 


ings can be found in his remark to the people on the occasion of the 








election of his vicar, Eraclius: ‘Everything that is said by you and by me in the business of 
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be taken down in short hand: et meus sermo et vestrae acclamationes in 


terram non cadunt” (Zp. 213, 2 [AJL XXXIII, 967)). 
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of his testimony to his own works we may cite the remark he makes concerning 
his treatise De doctrina christiana; he tells us that in 396 he had finished only 
the part included in books I-III, 25, 35. The rest (III, 25, 36-38, 56 and 
book IV) was written in 426."° 

In seeming contradiction to this zealous guard over his own works as 
manifested in the examples quoted, it seems a fact that even in the author’s 
lifetime some of his works were lost wholly or in part. At the time of the 
composition of the Confessiones (397), Augustine had no copy of his treatise 
De pulchro et apto, written about 383. The loss of this first-born work of the 
young rhetorician is explained by the fact that the author set no store on the 
possession of this essay, in which his Manichean tendencies certainly came 
to the fore. He himself judged the work offensive and dangerous to Catholic 
readers.'' In the general revision of his writings (426-27) he found that 
his library lacked the sketches of works on the tive artes liberales as well as 
the completed treatise De grammatica. Although he could presume that 
copies of these texts were still in the possession of people whom he knew 
well, he made no attempt to acquire them again." This striking indifference 
to these works is most probably explained by the fact that they dealt with 
profane subjects. This assumption is confirmed when we note that he later 
(408-9) refused to permit the wider diffusion of the first five books of De 
musica, which belong to the same group of profane writings. He only 
allowed the sending of the sixth book to an interested petitioner, because 
he had in the mean time revised this part of his study, giving it a certain 
philosophic-religious content.’ 

It is not surprising that we should find losses and disorder in the mass of 
manuscripts which in the course of the decades piled up in his study and 
library. This is even more intelligible when we realize that not only his 
amanuenses (secretaries and assistants) but also outsiders had access to 
these rooms.'* This explains how Augustine was surprised to find (426-27) 
that he had no complete copy of his dialogue De beata vita (ML XXXII, 
959-76) which he had written in Cassiciacum (386-87). The copy at hand 
showed extensive lacunae and it was not possible to find in his immediate 
surroundings a copy which could supply the missing parts.” At the same 

© Retr, II, 4 (ML XXXII, 631 fi). 

Confess. 4, 13: aberraverunt (libri) a nobis, nescio quomodo. For his opinion of 
De pulchro et apto in later life, cf. Ep. 138, 5 (WL XXXII 

2 Retr. 1, 6 (ML XXXII, 591); concerning the authenticit 
and excerpts of this work, cf. Marrou, S. Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, 
79. 

3 Ep. 101, 3 ff (ML XXXIII, 369); Marrou, 1938, 580-83. 

4 Compare Ep. 169, 13 (ML XXXIII, 748) and Ep. 264, 3 (ML XXXIII, 1085 ff). 

8 Retr. I, 2 (ML XXXII, 588). 
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time he found a collection of his works containing a treatise which had not 
been entered in his catalogue either under /ibri or epistulae. While he was 
working on an article against the Manichean Adimantus (MZ XLII, 129 
72), he mislaid some finished paragraphs and he could not find them any- 
where. Consequently, he was forced to treat the same questions a second 
time. However, the missing pages were later found again." 

For such an exact and conscientious worker as Augustine, it must have 
been painfully unpleasant to write to his colleague, Bishop Ceretius, that of 
the two Priscillian writings sent him for criticism one had been lost and 
could not be found; therefore in his reply, he could only deal with one of the 


3 


treatises.'> On another occasion, he felt obliged to ask his friend, Evodius, 
to send him a copy of a letter which he had received but could no longer find, 
though he was anxious to answer it.'* The same misfortune befell him in 
the case of a letter from the Tribune Marcellinus, but in this instance the 
embarrassment was not so great because Augustine remembered exactly 
the exegetical problem for which his friend had asked a solution. Hence 
he could immediately give the tribune an answer in spite of the loss of the 
letter.” 

It can be presumed that in all these annoying contretemps there was never 
a question of a deliberate, much less malicious, intrusion of members of 
Augustine’s familiar circle. The Bishop never expresses the slightest 
suspicion that some secretary had filched a manuscript from his workshop or 
library. ‘The instances where writings were published beforehand, or with- 
out the permission of the author, must be explained on another score. Well- 
intentioned zeal and unreflective eagerness to do something on their part to 
enhance the glory of their master were the decisive motives which led to the 
presumptious initiative of Augustine’s disciples, 

No one will be amazed by manuscript discordances which pile higher and 
higher as the years go by, when one reflects that Augustine himself often 
did not know exactly or even forgot whether or in what context he treated 
some point of detail.”" 


University of Witirzburg BERTHOLD ALTANER 


® Retr. II, 41 (ML XXXII, 647); the reference is to Ep. 148 (ML XXXIII, 622-30). 

" Retr. 1, 22 (ML XXXII, 619). In the extant composition of the work, as far as I 
can see, one does not note any twofold criticism of any of the adversary’s objec tions. 

* Ep. 237, 1 (ML XXXIII, 1034); for the identification of Ceretius, cf. F. Piontek, 
Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen, ed. by M. Sdralek, 6, 1908, 71. 

Ep. 159, 1; 162, 9; 164, 22 (ML XXXIII, 698, 708, 718). 

* Fp. 143, 1 (ML XXXIII, 585). 

” Retr. II, 41 (ML XXXII, 647); he “discovers” a Commonitorium de videndo Deo 
(= Ep. 148); De octo Dulcitii quaest., praef. (ML XL, 149): he searches in vain through his 


manuscripts for an explanation of III Reg. 8:16, which he believes he has already written. 
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INTRODUCTIO IN S. THEOLOGIAM. By Gabriel M. Roschini, O.S.M, 
Rome: Otficium Libri Catholici, 1947. Pp. 112. 

Since theology is a science quite unique in character, many administra- 
tors and professors in theological faculties and in seminaries appreciate the 
desirability, or rather the need, of an orientation course that may serve to 
introduce students to the work that will occupy four precious years of their 
lives. The present book was undertaken with this purpose in mind. Writ- 
ten in simple Latin, it could well be employed as a text for such a course, or 
at least could aid the professor in marshaling his knowledge for a brief series 
of lectures. 

The author professedly takes as his guide the first question of the Summa 
of St. Thomas. The book, however, is not a commentary on that important 
first question, but rather derives from the ten articles a series of headings for 
its own subdivisions. The whole is arranged into two main parts. The 
first deals with the nature of theology, and under that designation includes 
consideration of the definition, the division, the properties, and the subject 
matter of sacred theology. The second part, which owes scarcely anything 
to Aquinas, treats of the method of sacred theology, and discusses in turn 
positive theology, speculative or Scholastic theology, the relations between 
these two methods, the evolution of dogmas, and a short sketch of the his- 
tory of theol gy. 

Most of these topics are widely, even violently, debated in our own time. 
The author is aware of most of the controversies, and sincerely endeavors to 
give an impartial account of varying views. He is not averse to expressing 
his own verdicts, which are generally in harmony with majority opinions. 
Needless to state, no theologian de métier will accept all of them. Perhaps 


the greatest value the little volume may have for teachers of an introductory 
course to theology is the convenient abundance of references given to recent 
books and articles on disputed points. 

Theological students who read the book carefully will be able to escape, 
to their profit, the confusing experience of discovering too tardily the nature 


of theology and its procedures. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit Voitert, S.J. 
Proto-nistory. By H.C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 
and Co., 1947. Pp. x + 391. $4.00. 
The book is described in the subtitle as ‘“‘an expli itive account of the 
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development of human thought from Palaeolithic times to the Persian 
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monarchy.” The author is professor of history in the Catholic University 
of Peiping. It is rather a survey of civilizations than a history of ideas, as 
the subtitle suggests. It is distinctly of a popular character, compiled 
largely from standard modern works; the author, however, has consulted the 
most representative books on the various historical areas and periods with 
which he deals. The author is a disciple of Father Schmidt, and his treat- 
ment throughout is governed by the theory of cultural diffusion which is 
associated with the name of that eminent scholar. As presented in the 
book, the theory supposes the existence of a single “‘Archaeic”’ civilization, 
which developed from the contact of primitive, venatorial, and agricultural 
civilizations and expanded over the greater part of Asia and into Africa. 
It was characterized by theocracy and pacifism. In the third millennium 
B.C. the principle of professional war was introduced by the pastoral bar- 
barians of the Asiatic steppes, who in successive waves of invasion impressed 
their own militarism upon the Archaeic civilization. Militarism reached 
its peak in Assyria; and the complete ruin of civilization and the barbariza- 
tion of the world was checked only by the Persian Empire, which imparted 
to the barbarian ideal of world domination the ethical element of Zoro- 
astrianism. In this sweeping view of history the author’s theorizing is 
usually well ahead of his evidence. This is only natural; the book takes in 
toomuch territory. While in many parts it offers an excellent summary, the 
general impression is sketchy. 

In a work of such a wide scope it is inevitable that some errors should 
creep in, and that some opinions should be admitted which most modern 
scholars regard as untenable. Certainly the view that Adam’s sin affected 
the germ-plasm of the whole human race is supported neither by theology 
nor biology. It would be difficult to demonstrate that all art is originally 
of magical intent. Modern Egyptologists do not regard Osiris as the god of 
the Nile. The identification of the ka with the anima vegetativa e! sensitiva 
is misleading, to say the least; the same is true of the identification of the 
Sumerian conception of destiny with the /ex aeferna of the Scholastics. 
That the Sumerian was not completely self-conscious is not a legitimate 
conclusion from the omission of sins of thought from his penitential formulae, 
although this inference has been drawn often enough before. The identifica- 
tion of Aton and Adonai is indefensible. The author has not taken account 
of the most recent studies of Sumerian and Babylonian chronology. Some 
of his interpretations are due to his theory of a praeparatio evangelica in the 
civilization of primitive man; others, to too ardent an apolegetic. Thus he 
attributes the lofty ethical character of Zoroastrianism to the influence of 
Israelite exiles (who could scarcely have been the Israelites addressed by 
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Amos and Osee), and the solar monotheism of I[khnaton to the teaching of 
Moses. Such an approach hardly recommends itself to a strictly historical 
method; it is an abuse of the “comparative” method of the classical his- 
torians of religion in an orthodox direction. 

There are a few quaint spellings of proper names both ancient and modern 
(Barzun has become Borzun, and Rawlinson appears as Rowlinson), and a 
few minor typographical errors, besides some evidences of careless revision. 
The index is very full. The book is illustrated by a number of plates 


(selected, it appears, somewhat at random) and end maps. 


West Baden Ce llege JOHN L. McKeEnzZIE, S.J. 

LA VIE RELIGIEUSE DANS L’ANCIENNE Ecypre. By Jean Saint Fare 
Garnot. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. viii + 146. 
150 fr. 

ANCIENT EcGyptiAN Reticion. By Henri Frankfort. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv + 172. $3.00. 

These two books cover the same ground, but from a different point of 
view. Professor Garnot, writing for the Mythes et Religions series, at- 
tempts to give a popular survey of Egyptian religion in the light of the most 
recent special studies. It is remarkable how much the author has com- 
pressed into what appears at first to be a rather slight book. In three chap- 
ters he presents a very complete account of the major Egyptian divinities, 
the temple and the cult, the dominating theologies, burial practices and the 
beliefs in the after-life. A supplementary sketch of the development of the 
Egyptian religion is devoted mostly to the religious revolution of Ikhnaton; 
Professor Garnot places the level of Ikhnaton’s monotheism too high. The 
first chapter, dealing with the religious psychology of the Egyptians, points 
out the characteristic traits which govern his treatment—its joyous and 
peaceable character, the lively imagination with which natural forces are 
personified, the transcendence of the supernatural world, the reality of the 
image, and the creative power of the word. These cannot all be equally well 
justified. As Dr. Frankfort points out, the Egyptian gods do not have well- 
defined personalities; and while the divine order may be said to transcend 
the sensible world in the sense that it is distinct from the visible universe, the 
Egyptian order is merely a duplicate of the sensible universe writ large. 
The gods of Egypt never rose above the forces of nature. 

Dr. Frankfort’s book is not a history of Egyptian religion, but, as its 
subtitle indicates, an interpretation. It is an effort to reduce to unity the 
bewildering paradoxes of Egyptian religion, which Professor Garnot at- 


tributes to the diverse origins of the cults, the sacredness of tradition, and 
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the “animism” of the Egyptians. Neither Garnot nor Frankfort is satis- 
fied with the merely descriptive method of Erman; nor do they accept the 
evolutionary scheme of Breasted. The principle on which Dr. Frankfort’s 
synthesis is based is that the Egyptian universe was essentially static, ‘“‘an 
implicit assumption that only the changeless is ultimately significant.’ 
What the principle must in the last analysis signify is that the Egyptians 
denied the reality of change; and this, I think, is equivalently what Dr. 
Frankfort intends. For the only change to which any significance is at- 
tached, in his view, is the recurring cyclical changes of nature, which are 
really a form of the static. Dr. Frankfort approaches his thesis from five 
points: the Egyptian gods, the State, the Egyptian way of life, the concep- 
tion of the after-life, and literature and art. The gods are the creative power 
in nature (and thus essentially immanent), which is changeless beneath its 
recurring cycles. The State is embodied in the divine king, himself change- 
less, and is integrated into the order of nature by the peculiar cosmologico- 
ethical idea which the Egyptians called Maat. The Egyptian way of life 
consists in a personal integration into the order of nature, which was actually 
realized at death when the deceased was incorporated into nature. In 
literature and art Dr. Frankfort finds his principle illustrated in the dom- 
inance of a single theme; the ideal is permanance, not progression. Such a 
religion, it seems, could be summed up as static pantheism; but since Dr. 
Frankfort does not so summarize it, it is perhaps an over-simplification to 
attach such a label. 

It seems likely, however, that most students will regard Dr. Frankfort’s 
synthesis as an over-simplification of Egyptian religion. Undoubtedly, to 
the mind of this reviewer, Dr. Frankfort’s treatment of many paradoxes as 
instances of the ‘‘multiplicity of approach,” of concepts valid within their 
proper limits, is a sounder interpretation than treating them as an unrelated 
congeries of contradictions; it is more in harmony with the universal laws of 
thought, and with the nature of religious experience as known by induction. 
The question is whether under the multiplicity of approach there really lies 
the basic principle enunciated by Dr. Frankfort. There is much evidence 
presented in the book (some of it too briefly) which suggests that this inter- 
pretation leads in the right direction; only further study and criticism will 
determine the limits of its value. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Dre PsALMEN. By Friedrich Nétscher. Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1947. 
Pp. VIII + 292. 
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The appearance of this volume dispels the fear which scriptural circles 
have had since 1939, that one of the great casualties of World War IT would 
be the destruction of the strong, German Catholic biblical movement. 
For already a new series of Bible commentaries has been launched, two 
volumes of which have reached our country. It is known as the Echter- 
Bibel, the complete title of which is Die Heilige Schrift in Deutscher Uber- 
setsung. The general editor of the Old Testament is Dr. Friedrich Nétscher 
of Bonn, and of the New Testament, Dr. Kar! Staab of Wiirzburg. Most 


of the translators are members of the diocesan clergy and many of them are 
well known for their prewar resear hes, e.g., Dr. Johann Fischer of Wiirz- 
burg, Dr. Hubert Junker of Trier, Dr. Friedrich Stummer of Munich, and 


Dr. Joseph Ziegler of Re ger isburg. 


iM 


This Eciter-Bibel is to contain a translation from the Hebrew and Greek 


and a simple explanation of the individual verses. Not as complete or as 


scientific as the Bonner Bibelwerk, it aims to reach members of the “a 
and laity who must be satisfied with a translation and a commentary which, 
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Dr. Nétscher begins the series with Die Psalmen. After a very short 


explanation of Hebrew poetry with its evident characteristics, he devotes 


three pages to a consideration of Special Introduction to the Desde With 


all commentators on the Psalms, he calls attention to their great social and 
religious superiority over all other ancient literature. 

Though David is the author of many, most of them were written after 
his time. It is difficult to determine in many instances who an author was 
or in wiiat circumstances an individual Psalm was composed. Some Psalms 
were adapted for liturgical use but it is impossible to know in every case 
whether a Psalm had its beginning in the life of an individual or in that of 
the nation. Certain it is, though, that some Psalms which concern an in- 
dividual were adapted later for community use, and certain too that the 
number of individualistic Psalms is greater than was at one time thought. 
There are several messianic Psalms, but one must be careful to distinguish 
between those New Testament references which apply to the Messias only 
in an accommodated sense and those which definitely describe Him or His 
type. 

The author in the last paragraph of his Introduction (p. 5) declares that 
it will be a great advance if the new Latin Psalter should displace in ecclesi- 
astical use t Gallican Psalter. His work had been done when the new 
Psalter singe in 1945 (p. VI), but he declares that, while there are a few 
differences, he believes there is great agreement in meaning. And a careful 


comparison of these two modern Catholic translations supports that state- 
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ment. (Cf. Biblica, XXTX (1948) 141-46, for a review of Nétscher’s work 
by Father Vaccari, Vice-Rector of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, who is 
generally believed to have been one of the professors who prepared the 
Latin Psalter). In the footnotes the author himself makes occasional 
references to the Latin Psalter. 

For each Psalm, Nétscher gives a brief title, a short introduction, then a 
translation divided into stanzas when possible and clarified by marginal 
notes, and finally what amounts to a verse-by-verse explanation. Between 
the translation and the commentary are brief critical notes, the Hebrew 
words however not being written in Hebrew characters. 

The translation runs along smoothly and should appeal to German lan- 
guage readers. The explanatory notes are remarkably clear and interesting; 
they contain abundant references to other parts of the Bible, to ancient and 
modern literature and to the liturgical use of the Psalms. (The reference in 
Ps. 65: 2, 3, is to the Introit of the Requiem Mass rather than to the Of- 
fertory, as is stated on p. 124). 

Dr. Nétscher does not give a bibliography, nor does his book contain an 
index. The format is quite inferior to that of prewar German books but it 
is far better than one might expect. ‘Americans will be interested to see 
that the book was published under Military Government License Control. 

The reviewer is happy to introduce this volume to readers of THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres as the first in what he hopes will be an equally well received and 
successful series of postwar German Catholic commentaries. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


JeremiAs: Dre KLaAGELIEDER. By Freidrich Nétscher. Wiirzburg: 
Echter-Verlag, 1947. Pp. 175. 23. 

One of the first things which a reviewer of this volume does is to compare 
it with Dr. Nétscher’s book on Jeremias, published in 1934 as a contribution 
to the Bonner Bibelwerk: Das Buch Jeremias. He finds that the treatment 
of the subject is essentially the same but that the present work is much 
more condensed, that its notes have been prepared evidently for a circle of 
less specialized readers, that in many instances the translation varies from 
the earlier one but that no great changes have been introduced, that, at 
least to this particular reviewer, to whom German is a foreign language, the 
more recent version seems to run along more smoothly than does that of 
1934, that here and there the spelling of some proper names is different. 

The author is quite successful in presenting Jeremias as one of the great 
characters of the Old Testament. He gives a good picture of the religious, 
political and social background of the late seventh and early sixth centuries 
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B.C.; and through his translation and notes he enables the reader to under- 
stand the rapid moral and material decline of the Chosen People from the 
comparatively high standards of the pre-Jeremian era to the fearful desola- 
tion of the Siege of Jerusalem and the beginning of the Exile. 

In accordance with the plan of the Ech/er-Bibel, Dr. Notscher gives a very 
brief introduction, in which the relationship between Jeremias and Osee 
and between Jeremias and Isaias is lightly touched upon (in his note on 
49:7 he compares Jeremias and Abdias); the editorial work of Baruch is 
described and the differences between the Massoretic text and the Sep- 
tuagint is referred to. Then follow his translation, based most frequently 
upon the Hebrew, and a verse-by-verse commentary, which is occasionally 
(e.g., 43:13; 47:5) too brief for a non-specialist to appreciate but which is 
rich in biblical, archaeological, and profane references. The many critical 
notes show how often the translator departs from the Massoretic text. 

Very briefly does the author refer to the connection between the Penta- 
teuch and Jeremias, e.g., 7:21; 11:1-14. The importance of Jeremias for 
the development of the messianic idea is stressed, though 31:22 is rightly 
rejected as referring to the Virgin Birth. The imprecations which are 
found in Jeremias do not militate against the inspired character of the Book, 
though admittedly they are not in accord with the higher ideals of Christi- 
anity. The note on 50:1 suggests the possibility of inspired additions to 
the original by a disciple of the prophet. 

The reviewer confesses that in the light of present-day world conditions 
he had to pause at the mention in the note on 51:27 f. of two peoples who in 
modern speech are referred to as symbols of national cruelty, the Huns and 
the Turks; he feels that other names could well be substituted for these two. 

The second part of the volume contains Dr. Nétscher’s translation and 
commentary of Lamentations. These are five independent poems written 
on the occasion of Jerusalem’s destruction in 586 B.C. All five have one and 
the same author, who was an eye witness of the catastrophe but cannot today 
be identified with certainty. Even though early translations considered 
Jeremias to be the author, perhaps the arguments against that view are the 
stronger. ‘The first four poems are of course acrostic and written in the 
so-called Qina meter, and the fifth is alphabetic, i.e., there are twenty-two 
verses as there are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 

The translation is very good, the commentary brief though clear, and the 
few critical notes understandable. In neither Jeremias nor Lamentations 
is there an index, nor is a bibliography given. The format is, as said above 
for Die Psalmen, not up to prewar standards but is far better than we might 


expect. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 
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REVELATION AND RESPONSE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Cuthbert A. 
Simpson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. x + 197. 
$2.50. 

The author of this little book (the Bishop Paddock Lectures of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary) sets himself a triple objective: to show how the 
divine revelation to which the religion of Israel was a response was mediated 
through historical event; to show how the gradual unfolding of monotheism 
had as its concomitant a growing awareness of the essential unity of life; 
and to show how the creative minority in Israel came to realize the supra- 
national significance of their community. The period included in the book 
extends from the beginning to the Exile. 

Seven chapters describe the response of Israel to the successive revelations 
of historical events. Primitive Jahvism, in which Yahweh was revealed 
in the volcano of Sinai, learned the majesty and transcendence of God. 
This was merged with the Jahvism of Moses at Kadesh. The God of 
Kadesh, whose cult was in the hands of the Levitical priesthood, was pre- 
eminently a God of justice. From the fusion of the two cults there arose the 
concept of justice sanctioned by power. This concept was magnificently 
strengthened in the experience of that group of Israelites who fled from op- 
pression in Egypt. The departure of the Israelites for Canaan was due to a 
revolt at Kadesh. In Canaan Jahvism assimilated the religion of Hebron, 
centered around the figure of Abraham, and from this religion derived the 
idea of the choice of God and personal submission to His will. The non- 
Mosaic Jahvism of the northern immigrants, by identifying Yahweh with 
the local gods of the land, gave him the attribute of creativity as mauitested 
in the fertility of nature, but at the danger of destroying His transcendence. 
This danger was lessened when northern Jahvism was merged with southern. 
The unifying power of Jahvism was shown in the Philistine crisis, when it 
furnished a rallying point against the forces of disintegration, and became, 
under the statesmanship of Samuel, the basis of the monarchy. But when 
the monarchy under Solomon was perverted to a principle of disunity, then 
Jahvism became the protector of the common man against the state. The 
F document, composed to supplement the J document of the south, was 
responsible for some important contributions: the inclusion of Babylonian 
myths of creation, which placed Jahvism against a world background and 
refined the embryonic idea of creativity, and the concept of the covenant 
relationship between Yahweh and His people. The work of Elijah in 
opposing Tyrian baalism resulted in the revolution of Jehu, based on the 
prophetic belief that merely national interests must be sacrificed to main- 
tain the integrity of Jahvism. The ultimate failure of this revolution called 
for*h the threats of Amos and Hosea’s appeal to love; their “‘surrender to 
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the vision of God’s righteousness and the holiness of His love’’ gave meaning 
to the catastrophe of the fall of Israel. Isaiah and Jeremiah both meet the 
problem of the relation of Jahvism and the state; and both see that the 


1 


state is an instrument of the purpose of Yahweh, and must perish if it fail, 
The relations of Israel with other nations manifest the supranational char- 
acter of Yahweh and of Jahvism, which cannot perish, whether it be saved, 
as Isaiah thought, in a remnant, or, as Jeremiah saw, in the individual’s 
surrender of himself to God. 

In a book of this size the history of the religious development of Israel 
can be drawn only in broad outline. The author, however, gives evidence 
of his acquaintance with the sacred text and with the scientific literature 
of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the freedom with which he handles 
the history of the Hebrews is excessive. Certainly the development of the 
religion of the Hebrews is obscure in many points, especially in its earlier 
stages; certainly the sources of many Hebrew ideas may be traced to the 
contact of Israel with other ancient cultures; but it is not possible to write 
a history of the Hebrew religion on the basis of such a purely artif« ial recon- 
struction as we have here. Many such attempts have been made; they have 
all failed, and for the same reason. 

Nor can the basic idea of “revelation and response’’ which gives the 
author his title be said to do justice to the Hebrew conceptions. The 
author desires to show the validity of this experience of the Hebrews; but 
his analysis, based on the work of Otto, leaves little if any room for objective 
reality in religious experience. In avoiding too crass a concept of revelation, 
it is not necessary to reduce the supernatural character of religious experi- 
ence to the natural. In Dr. Simpson’s interpretation, revelation is not 
only “mediated” through historical event, it is identified with historical 
event; and the formulation of the revelation, the ‘‘response,”’ is nothing but 
a rational conclusion—if not a sentimental reaction—from events. Now it 
is true that the experiences of the prophets arose from historical events and 
receive their actual form from the personal “‘response”’ of the prophet; hence 

” 


. hietamcal eitinatin: 1 n under nadir f+ 
a grasp ol the historical situation, and an understa! ling of t 


1 
} 


ne personality 
of the prophet, is essential to an interpretation of the writings of the Old 
Testament. Buta rational conclusion from events is not to be dignified with 
the name of revelation; nor was this the experience which the prophets 
describe. 

These basic misconceptions take much of the value from a book which 
otherwise shows a keen perception of the meaning of the Bible. It is well 
written and attractively printed. The index is quite complete. 


West Baden College OoHN L. McKENZIE, . 
5 
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MENSCH UND MENSCHENSOHN. Vierzehn essays. By Heinz Fliigel. 
Miinchen und Kempten: Kdésel, 1947. Pp. 204. 

The author of this volume is a member of the Evangelical Church. As 
writer and lecturer he has been interested in doctrines that practically all 
the various Christian sects would admit. It is characteristic of him to be 
aware of the truth that Christianity is the solution to the otherwise tragic 
existence of man on earth. 

The present book is composed of fourteen essays on scriptural topics: 
On the creation of man, in which he brings out the dignity of the first man 
coming from the hands of the Creator; on the sin of Cain and his followers 
throughout the history of mankind; on Job’s piety; on Jeremiah’s tragic 
prophecy; on John the Baptist; on the temptation of Jesus; on evil, by 
which he understands the complex of all evil that makes man subject to 
death; on the cure of the blind man described in John 9; on the betrayal by 
Judas; on the denial by Peter; on Pilate before Christ (significantly not, 
Christ before Pilate); on the Risen Savior; on Paul’s sermon at Athens; on 
the last things. We liked particularly the chapters on John the Baptist, 
on Peter, and on the cure of the blind man. 

There is much in this group of essays that deserves high praise. The 
author upholds the historicity of John’s Gospel, and the historicity of man’s 
creation and fall; he rejects the mere allegorical explanation of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus; He speaks of the Incarnation of the Logos, thus holding the 
divinity of Christ. He also mentions the virgin birth of Jesus, the changing 
of bread into the Eucharistic food, and the eating of the flesh of Jesus and 
the drinking of His blood; supposedly he understands this as a reality. He 
correctly claims that Christ did not err when speaking of the end of the 
world, because by “this generation” He meant entire mankind. 

There are some views of the author with which we cannot agree. He 
seems to hold that by eating the fruit Adam and Eve received sex knowledge 
(p. 22). The sons of God in Gen. 6:2 he thinks are angels who sinned with 
women (p. 24). Though he speaks of Jesus struggling with Satan himself, 
he seems to imply that the temptation was from within Jesus (p. 82ff). 
His interpretation of Matthew 16:18 in regard to Peter’s faith in Christ as 
an earthly Savior is not correct. He sidesteps the problem of Peter’s 
primacy in the Church. 

Every once in a while the author chisels out a sentence that is worth 
remembering. “Speculative thinking of modern times believed it could 
answer this question (What is man?)—without God, and it soon showed that 
one robs man of his dignity by not giving God His honor” (p. 15). “‘No- 
where is the law of our being expressed in fewer words with such fearful sub- 
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limity and indisputable authenticity,”’ referring to Gen. 1:27: “To the 
image of God he created him.” “One certainly cannot deny that many an 
earthly potentate is made of the stuff in which the Antichrist himself will 
one day be incarnate” (p. 203). For the author, Christ is in his rightful 
place as the First-born of every creature; He stands on the summit of crea- 


tion. 
Capuchin College, Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXISTENZ UND OFFENBARUNG: EIN BEITRAG ZUM CHRISTLICHEN VER- 
STANDNIS DER EXISTENZ. By Heinz-Horst Schrey. Tubingen: J. C. B, 
Mohr, 1947. Pp. xi + 170. 

This study (not a dissertation) by a member of the Protestant theological 
faculty at Tiibingen University will repay a careful reading by American 
Catholic philosophers and theologians. It reflects faithfully and contributes 
in its own right to a trend of thinking which began toward the end of the 
thirties and has become the dominant Lutheran standpoint in the postwar 
period. For a long time now, biblical criticism has ceased to be the reign- 
ing discipline which determines the content of faith. It has been seen that 
this field of research should neither be given the primacy nor allowed 
complete autonomy, but should rather be integrated with the other sci- 
entific studies which do not ground faith but make it reasonable in a 
world of critical intelligence. In the present book, there is not even an 
echo of the old controversies provoked by the alleged findings of unregulated 
Higher Criticism. But the resonances of crisis-theology are plainly heard. 
That movement was essentially ambiguous, for it could be interpreted either 
as a repudiation of all natural religious truth or as a covert exploitation of 
philosophical existentialism for theological ends. There was great need to 
clear up this ambiguity and to take a definite stand on the latest form of the 
problem of faithand reason. This has been the task facing Protestant think- 
ers during the past decade. The present work is a contribution to this 
discussion and is representative of a broad sector of opinion. 

Due to the historical circumstances, the methodological question is of 
prime importance. Like many Lutherans today, Schrey is convinced that 
nothing is to be gained by establishing an opposition between revelation and 
natural reason such that they are in necessary conflict and consequently 
of no aid to each other. Catholicism’s secret strength in the intellectual 
order has been its way of insisting upon the real distinction between the 
natural and supernatural orders, while also stressing the ultimate unity of 
all truth and the harmony which ought to obtain between various avenues 
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to truth. This lesson is not lost upon the contemporary Protestant mind, 
but it raises a difficulty which seems to preclude the development of any 
Protestant, especially Lutheran, counterpart of the Catholic position. 
Luther was notorious for his repudiation of “‘that whore, reason,” along with 
all the pomp and works of philosophy. This attitude was in line with his 
theological view concerning man’s natural state and powers (or impotencies) 
after the Fall. Apparently, there is no room for philosophy in the Lutheran 
ambit except at the cost of diluting the original deliverances of the Re- 
former or of denaturing philosophy. 

Although he does not state this dilemma explicitly, Schrey is aware of 
his predicament and of the need to extricate himself without admitting the 
conclusion unfavorable to philosophy. His procedure involves both an 
historical and a theoretical side. Using Kant as a great hammer against 
previous philosophies, Schrey accuses them all of being infected with the 
illusion that metaphysics secures a general explanation of being in its en- 
tirety. He accepts as definitive the Kantian contention that metaphysics 
is in principle incapable of attaining the status of a strict science. But 
this still allows room for reason to work out an explanation of its object 
within a limited range. Schrey will recognize as genuine philosophy only 
that sort of speculation which keeps within the limits set by Kantian criti- 
cism. Philosophy must always be perspectival and modestly finite in in- 
tent. Furthermore—and here the influence of Heidegger’s interpretation 
of Kant is apparent—philosophy is primarily concerned with man and 
humanly significant situations. Its basic question is not about the nature 
of being as such but about the nature and categories of human being. 

How does this appeal to Kant further the Lutheran search after sound 
philosophical teachings? In close dependence upon the investigations of W. 
Link, Schrey maintains that Luther’s struggle to free theology from philos- 
ophy did not issue in an unqualified rejection of philosophy but only of that 
Scholastic metaphysics in which he had been trained. His strictures were 
directed against the Scholastic ratio, not against a reason which knows its 
own shortcomings and operates only within a restricted sphere. Luther 
held that even in fallen man there remains the power of synderesis, which 
he understood to be a kind of natural light enabling the individual to ap- 
preciate his own destiny as a time-bound creature striving for complete 
perfection. This self-understanding of our natural condition is identified 
by Schrey with philosophy in the Kantian-existentialist sense of a perspec- 
tival inquiry into man’s nature and activity in hisenvironment. Philosophy 
is incommensurable with theology in two respects: it cannot make a deduc- 


tion of the historical fact of revelation, and it cannot grasp human nature 
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precisely in its actual, historical determination as sinful. Hence faith is 
not built upon the foundation of philosophy. Yet this incommensurability 
is only a safeguard against the naturalizing of the supernatural. It prevents 
an immanentist interpretation of Christian truth, but it does not rule out all 
continuity between the deliverances of reason and those of revelation. 

In accord with this benevolent interpretation of Luther, the relation be- 
tween theology and philosophy is said to be dialectical and dialogic rather 
than antithetical. Since theology reflects upon God’s redemptive dealings 
with man through Christ, an important step is taken when a philosophical 
theory of man is elaborated. Even the shortcomings of the philosophical 
approach are significant and useful as indicating in a negative way the trans- 
cendence of revelation and its “‘radicalization” of our notion of ourselves, 
Every age produces its own philosophical anthropology, and ours is best 
expressed in terms of existentialism. The main portion of Schrey’s essay is 
an analysis of the temporality and historicity of human existence as a given 
reality, as a dialectical problem, and as an ethical crisis. In a brief conclud- 
ing section, he shows how the Christian life realizes all the positive possi- 
bilities of man considered as a temporal being who longs for an eternal 
fulfillment. The result is an original and, at times, quite discerning descrip- 
tion of this aspect of existence. Instead of relapsing into Dilthey’s his- 
toricism, Nietzsche’s prophetism, or Heidegger’s atheism, Schrey seeks to 
synthesize the best features of these outlooks into a coherent view of past, 
future and present which is reconcilable with Christian revelation. 

The present situation of German Lutheran theology brings philosophical 
issues more to the forefront than for a long time previously. Apparently, 
a similar development is occurring in American Lutheran circles. For 
Catholic thinkers who are interested in maintaining the lines of communica- 
tion and serious discussion, this means that a wide field is being opened for 
mutual exploration. But the opportunity will be lost unless fundamental 
preparations are made through a direct study of the texts of Luther, Kant, 
Heidegger and Jaspers. This is the measure of good sense and good will 
which we must show under these circumstances. Moreover, attention must 
be directed to the main problems, such as the nature of metaphysics and the 
relation between philosophy, faith and theology. Numerous criticisms of 
details in Schrey’s book come to mind, but the chief issues concern his inter- 
pretation of Luther’s mind and his dependence upon Kant’s judgment on 
first philosophy. These postulates should be considered at length before 
passing on to his exploitation of existentialist themes. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 
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Tue MysticaL Bopy. By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. Westmin- 
ster: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 130. $1.75. 

This is an American reproduction of an earlier publication in Ireland by 
the Mercier Press Limited. It comprises nine chapters which are, almost 
universally, good spiritual reading. ‘Treating of our interior oneness of life 
with Christ, and of the centrality of Calvary as the source and focal point 
of all supernatural life, the author concludes to some splendid explanations 
of the meaning of our assistance at the Eucharistic sacrifice. A fervent 
chapter on Mary’s universal motherhood and a final summary bring the 
book to a close. To be singled out for special praise is the handling of the 
book’s central theme—the way in which our baptismal incorporation into 
Christ transcends “‘the time-sequence” and brings our whole lives into im- 
mediate vital contact with Christ dying upon the cross. 

The Mystical Body is singularly free from technical phrases which would 
perplex the untrained reader. Such expressions as “that type of ‘incom- 


” 


municability’ which is called subsistence” (to explain the idea of a “‘person’’) 
occur but rarely in its pages. Less admirable, however, is the latitude which 
the author allows himself when he presents, within quotation marks, cita- 
tions from other writers which do not exactly reproduce the text which is 
quoted. Thus we find two quotations (pp. 53, 67 f.) from Prat’s Theology 
of St. Paul, each citing the same original passage, yet each differing verbally 
from the other and from the original passage cited. The second of these 
even interpolates (and stresses by partial italicization) a phrase which is 
entirely lacking in the original text. This is hardly calculated to inspire the 
reader with confidence in the general accuracy of the author’s plentiful 
references to other writers. 

Since this book has received special notice as a selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates, it may be worthwhile here to remark that The Mystical 
Body is not all that its unqualified title might suggest. The reader who 
comes to it without an accurate understanding of what the Mystical Body 
is will still lack that accurate knowledge when he turns the last page. In- 
deed he might well gather some wrong impressions as he travels through the 
text; for he will not find a balanced explanation of the dogma of the Mystical 
Body, nor any integraton, however brief, of all the essential elements of 
that doctrine. 

By far the more sublime element of ‘this social Body of Christ” (as Pius 
XII calls it so often in his more and more familiar encyclical) is the hidden 
divine life which activates it. This element the author describes at length, 
and often, as indicated above, with considerable excellence. But it is mis- 
leading to represent this secret flood of divine life into our inmost actions 
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as if it were the whole of the reality which transforms us together into 
Christ’s Body. Yet this is what the present book does, by its silences as 
well as when it says: “‘We cannot see or perceive Christ or His Mystical 
Body, even though there is a sense in which the Church is visible” (p. 88), 
The author insists—and rightly—that Pius XII is giving an “authoritative 
interpretation of St. Paul’’ in the passages which he cites from the encyclical 
M ystici Cor poris (pp.41,75). But quite equally authoritative are the words, 
in the same encyclical, which teach us that “this social Body of Christ has 
been designed by its Founder to be visible.” Equally authoritative are 
the words which deplore a condemned error on the score that its champions 
“leave the Mystical Body of the Redeemer in such obscurity . . . that those 
who are seeking . . . cannot see it.’’, And surely there is as much clarity as 
authority in the words with which the Holy Father opens his formal explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, when he teaches us that this 
Body, precisely because it is a Bedy, must not only be an unbroken unity 
but “‘must also be something definite and perceptible to the senses.” 


Woodstock College Josern Buivett, S.J. 


MANUAL OF Missionary Action. By J. E. Champagne, O.M.L 
Translated by Roy L. Laberge. Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 
1948. Pp. 743. $5.00. 

This volume, graced with a foreword by Cardinal Villeneuve, is the first 
of its kind since the translation of Schmidlin’s Catholic Mission Theory by 
the Fathers of the Divine Word. It is a text-book of mission theory and 
practise and is a testimony to the industry and research of the author. Dr. 
Schmidlin based his earlier volume on the procedure of Gustav Warnek, a 
Protestant missiologist of the last century. This volume shows how Catholic 
missiology has come into its own in recent years. 

The first part of the work discusses the idea of missions, missiography, the 
organizational side of the Church’s missionary activity, the larger non- 
Christian religions and closes with a panoramic view of the expanding life 
of the Church through the centuries with a final emphasis on Canadian 
missions. The second part proposes the theological foundation of the 
missionary apostolate, drawing on Scripture, tradition and dogmatic theol- 
ogy. The third part develops the idea of missionary cooperation and mis- 
sionary vocation. The fourth part is given to the consideration of the 
apostolate among dissenters with special and prolonged emphasis on the 
apostolate to Protestants. 

The author accepts and defends as the specific objective of missionary 


work the establishment of the visible Church. This idea has been gaining 
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wider acceptance in the past few years, although there are some who still 
cling to the definition of the objective as the salvation of souls. One state- 
ment is made by the author with regard to some works on the missions which 
will not meet with universal agreement. He says: “Any work which is 
not concerned by its nature, or at least as a means, with the foundation of 
the Church, such as scientific works, linguistic works, ethnology, history, 
etc., is not a truly missionary activity” (p. 38). The exclusion of the above 
specified works seems to limit the scope of missionary activity too much. 
It seems arbitrary to exclude scholarly work and research. The norm for 
judging the missionary character of a work is stated by the author: “as long 
as these diverse ministries are directed toward the foundation of the Church, 


’ 


they are missionary works.” But he excludes research, ‘economic and even 
medical works” from the category of strictly missionary works. The prob- 
lem then is to determine what is meant by the ‘“‘foundation of the Church.” 
Generally it is stated that this means the establishing of the visible Church 
in such a position that it has most, if not all, of the instruments it needs for 
maintaining its own life. Such an objective requires that the Church have 
at least a minimum of economic well-being and cultural standing. What- 
ever, then, contributes to the elevation of the members of the Church from 
economic slavery and undignified dependence to economic security and 
independence in order that they may support the visible Church contributes 
to the foundation of the Church. Whatever contributes to the elevation of 
the members of the Church from ignorance to cultural superiority is part of 
the apostolate. Research and scholarly work in natural and human sciences 
certainly contribute to that cultural development whereby the wisdom of the 
Church and her sanctification of human knowledge are made more acceptable 
to non-Christian peoples. One cannot say that such fields of endeavor have 
no direct reference to or advantage for Christian life. Medical works cer- 
tainly reveal the Church’s sympathy with and care for the sick and under- 
privileged which is very necessary for the visible Church. 

The missionary aspect of the Church’s life in South America seems too 
restricted when the author says that “the missionary apostolate is confined 
to the Indians of the interior of the land still living in a state of savagery. 
Everywhere else, the Church already centuries old, is solidly established” 
(p.50). Oneof the absolutely necessary conditions for an established Church 
isan adequate clergy. This does not exist in many parts of South America 
among great masses of people who are nominally Catholic. Notable prog- 
ress is being made but conditions have not reached the stage where one can 
say that all of the dioceses are capable of taking ordinary care of the needs of 
souls. There are historical reasons for this condition, but the condition does 
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exist. With regard to the Philippines, while the author says that the Church 
is solidly established, he considers the archipelago in its entirety as a mission 
because of the scarcity of priests, and with that we agree. But we also 
apply the same idea to South America. 

The scriptural foundation for the universality and unity of the mis- 
sionary apostolate is well done. However, the proportion between the 
treatment of the Old Law and the Gospel seems out of balance; more space 
is given to the adumbrations in the Old Testament than to the revealed 
realizationinthe New. The Epistles of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles 
should be more adequately presented in a future volume, since they offer 
most complete scriptural foundation for the missionary apostolate and the 
idea of the universality of the mission of the Church. 

The teaching of tradition is excellently done and shows a deep study of 
the Fathers. In presenting the teachings of the Holy See, it might have 
been good to offer the ideas of Pius XII in His Encyclical Summi Pontificatus, 
wherein he expresses so completely the unities which are the foundation of 
human solidarity in nature and in Christ. The chapter on the “Principles of 
Missionary Cooperation” profits much from the intense studies of our times 
on the nature of the member’s participation in the life of the Mystical Body. 
This dogmatic foundation is built up out of the idea of the continuation 
of the Priesthood and Kingship of Christ in His Body, and the author ap- 
plies to all members an obligation to participate by reason of their conforma- 
tion to the priesthood of Christ effected by baptism. The moral foundation 
likewise is based on the necessity of the member’s participation in the life, 
activity, and objective of the entire supernatural organism which is the 
Church. In discussing the motivation of missionary cooperation the author 
presents the objections of Fr. Charles. He says: “Certain missiologists 
have found it difficult to recognize in charity a wrifable raison d’étre of mis- 
sionary cooperation” (p. 371). I doubt if Fr. Charles meant that the love 
of God and souls was not truly a motive for missionary activity. He could 
not deny that; but he does teach that the raison d’éire or the specific reason 
for missionary activity is not charity. AndIam inclined to agree with him. 
I think the author here confuses motive and origin of obligation; a primary 
motive need not be the primary source of the origin of an obligation. There 
is no doubt that gratitude to God for the gift of the faith and love of souls 
are exalted motivation for undertaking missionary work and for cooperating 
in missionary activity. Iam sure there was no intention on the part of Fr. 
Charles to detract in any way from the primacy and excellence of love in 
the Catholic scheme of things. What he was objecting to was the idea of 
some that the origin of missionary activity is to be found in charity. These 
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objections of Fr. Charles should be treated not under the motives but under 
the dogmatic foundations of the obligation. 

In presenting the works of missionary cooperation, necessary and exten- 
sive treatment is given to the pontifical works which rightly merit first place 
in eliciting the support of the faithful. The section on non-pontifical works 
is prefaced by a statement which does not tell the whole truth about them; 
“They sometimes provide such and such a mission ... with the necessary 
help which could not be furnished by the pontifical works” (p. 458). Itis 
certain that scarcely any mission could carry on with what it receives from 
the pontifical works alone. Not only sometimes but always must particular 
missions be given support by supplementary works; otherwise the power for 
expansion would be seriously handicapped. Among non-pontifical works 
are to be numbered not only national and specific organizations, but the vast 
undertaking of missionary congregations who gain by begging the greatest 
part of the material aid which is required for the missions. This point should 
have been emphasized by the author; otherwise an inadequate, if not false, 
picture is given of the way in which missionary enterprises are supported. 
The regulation of non-pontifical works in a given diocese is the right of the 
Ordinary. It is doubtful whether this power of regulation was intended to 
be an instrument for restriction and curtailment to the detriment at times 
of many particular mission works. It should be stated in all frankness that 
eighty percent of the material support necessary for many missions must be 
acquired by the missionary society that is evangelizing the mission. This 
does not detract from the primacy of the pontifical works, but it does reveal 
just how much begging has to be done by missionary societies. 

Under works of “Intellectual Missionary Aid,” could have been included 
the Academia Studies on Foreign Missions published by the National Office 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the United States. Itisa 
unique undertaking in the Church which offers to all seminarians a rather 
comprehensive course in missiology, prepared for their level. At the end 
of the current scholastic year forty-eight distinct studies will have been pub- 
lished. 

The volume closes with a rather long discussion on the apostolate to non- 
Catholics, especially Protestants. It offers ideas on such things as the 
requirements of the priest, misunderstandings, types of converts, the 
apostolate of laity and priest, instruction and Protestant missions. It is 
an apostolate which is very pertinent in North America but is not strictly 
a missiological problem in these areas. The Church is well established in 
Canada and the United States and therefore this apostolate is rather a ques- 
tion of conversion than of a mission. Responsibility for the further con- 
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version of a people in an established Church is the strict and direct obligation 
of the Ordinaries of the dioceses. Conversion of Protestants is a missio- 
logical problem in those countries where the Church is not visibly estab- 
lished: Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, etc. Much valuable materia] 
is given in this part and its study would profit every priest. 

In future editions the chapter on Protestant missions should be checked, 
especially for spelling of names; v.g., p. 725, Spener not Spencer; Zinzendorf 
not Ziezendorf; some prefer Francke to Franke; p. 730, Ziegenbald not 
Zingenbald. In view of the rather universal cry for Christian unity the 
following statement of the author requires modilication: “The modern spirit 
is very much in favor of the creation of new sects founded by natives which 
would be self-sustaining through the adaptation which they have under- 
gone” (p. 743). Such was the case in some instances twenty-five years ago 
but it is no longer true to characterize it as the modern spirit of the sects. 
There is a desperate effort for some kind of unity in Protestantism and it 
receives most encouragement from mission lands. The volume closes 
with statistical tables on Protestant foreign missions. 

Unfortunately no valuable statistical tables on Catholic missions can be 
given. This is no fault of the author but a defect in our efforts to prepare 
statistics. There is no specific treatment of the technique of adaptation 
which has received so much emphasis from the Holy See in these latter years. 
Adaptation is a fundamental attitude of the Church and the missionary, 
and it is most necessary, especially in these times of exaggerated national- 
isms and racism. Failure to follow the principles of adaptation has led too 
many missionaries to attempt to incorporate their own national and cultural 
pattern into the lives of mission peoples. Recent decisions of the Holy See 
with regard to Japan and Manchuria have called attention to the necessity 
of adaptation and the will of the Church to incarnate herself, so to speak, in 
the life of every people. 

This English edition suffers by many examples of improper translation 


which should be corrected in future editions: Anschaire should be Ansgar; 


Methode should be Methodius (p. 42); build or establish instead of edify 


the Church (p. 55); embraced instead of englobed (p. 57); graphs instead of 
graphi S (p. 37 ; prince of darkne ss instead of pr e of shadows p. 301 : 
Pauline doctrine instead of Paulist doctrine (p. 353). Perhaps the title is 


too literal a translation of the French ‘“‘action missi 

Nothing but the highest praise is due the author for the preparati yn of 
this very valuable text-book. It should be in every seminary library and 
professors of religion in Colleges would derive much material from it 
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objections of this reviewer do not in any way detract from the superlative 
quality of the work. They were intended as suggestions for further refine- 
ment of the matter. 


Weston College EDWARD L. Murpny, S. J. 


L’Ecuise DE FRANCE ET LA R&VOLUTION DE 1848. By Jean Leflon. 
Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1948. Pp. 134. 

To mark the centennial of the Revolution of 1848 plans were laid through- 
out France for local and general study of the period. In pursuance of this 
program Canon Jean Leflon, professor at the Jnstitut Catholique de Paris, 
delivered a series of public lectures there. Five in number, and entitled 
“Rallying to the Republic,” “Intellectual Renaissance,” ‘Social Move- 
ment,” “June and the Death of Msgr. Affre,” and “Rallying to Prince 
Napoleon,” they are now offered to the reading public in this slender volume. 
Eschewing the partisan attitudes which see in the Revolution of 1848 either 
a communist plot to overthrow the social and religious order, or a clerico- 
bourgeois plot to crush the workers, Canon Leflon traces developments with 
an eye to the factors which explain the seeming volte-face of the Church in 
1848. In other words, his lectures seek an answer to the query why the 
hierarchy and clergy, in sympathetic entente with the Republic and demo- 
cratic aspirations at the outbreak of the Revolution, rallied in the end around 
a man who only promised the preservation of order, when such rallying 
meant desertion of the Republic and loss of the working class. 

Canon Leflon insists that, unlike that of 1830, the Revolution of 1848 
was not anticlerical in the beginning. This he ascribes to the liberalism of 
Pius IX, the greater closeness of the Church to the people, its diminished 
ties with monarchy, the preponderance of clergy not of the noble class, and 
finally, the liberal views of bishops and distinguished lay journalists. Indeed 
laymen were in large part the exponents of Catholic thought because, pre- 
occupied as they were with parochial duties, and for other reasons, the clergy 
as a class had sunk to a low intellectual level. To raise the standard of the 
clergy Bautain and Lamennais sought feverishly to adapt the Church to 
current thought, while Msgr. Affre, a man of vision, founded the Ecole des 
Carmes, forerunner of the Institut. 

The situation was complicated by the introduction of British economic 
liberalism which put the workers at the mercy of employers, and the Church, 
engrossed with the problem of political liberalism, turned too late to the de- 
fence of the helpless proletariat. Ozanam however, blessed as he was with 
ciearer vision, pioneered the cause of social reform. But a financial crisis 
brought unemployment and suffering, and it cooled enthusiasm for the 
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Republic which could only offer national workshops as a solution. And 
when these failed, the alternately weak or autocratic measures of a be- 
wildered government led step by step to insurrection. Unfortunately for 
the workers, the shooting of Msgr. Affre when he attempted to induce them 
to lay down arms was ascribed to them despite their disclaimers. With 
the conservatives aroused, Prince Napoleon capitalized on the identification 
of the revolutionary excesses with republican government, and posed as the 
champion and guarantor of order. A bitter journalistic controversy ensued 
over the demands of the workers and the need for social reform. While 
this was at its height the assassination of Rossi, and the outbreak of a revolt 
in Rome, convinced many that any association of the Church with de- 
mocracy was impossible. Consequently, in the contest between Cavaignac 
and Prince Napoleon, support of the latter gave rise to the widespread belief 
that the Church was reactionary, and that Napoleon owed his power to 
clerical influence. Ozanam raised his voice in warning but his protests were 
unavailing. In vain, too, Montalembert insisted that the sacrifice of social 
reform to political expediency would result in the defection of the workers 
from the Church. In conclusion Leflon expresses the hope that, with the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII as signposts, the error of 1848 


may not be repeated by preferring present security to future prospects. 


-In short, the burden of these lectures is a plea that the Church in France 
espouse the cause of the workers in the present unsettled state of affairs, if 


the workers are to be saved to the Church. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. Metzcer, S.J. 


Tue History OF THE Primitive CuurcH. Volume IV. THe Cuurca 
IN THE THIRD CENTURY. Part II. By Jules Lebreton, S.J., and Jacques 
Zeiller. Translated by Ernest C. Messenger. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne Ltd., 1948. Pp. 391. 25s. 

This volume completes the translation of the history of the primitive 
Church as it is found in Volumes I and II of the Fliche-Martin Histoire de 
l’Eglise. When the original appeared in 1935, it met with most favorable 
reception. Scholars everywhere hailed the work as one which has long been 
needed, approved the choice of Lebreton and Zeiller as writers eminently 
fitted for the difficult task of handling the first three centuries of the Church’s 
history, and were unanimous in praising the general excellence of the presen- 
tation. As several critics pointed out, there is a certain carelessness in the 
arrangement of the material, which results in needless repetition and proves 
somewhat tedious to the reader. This is especially noticeable in the present 
volume, where the question of the conflict in the third-century Church be- 
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tween the learned and the unlearned type of believer is treated at length in 
two different sections of the book. It is a defect which mars the order and 
progress of the account, but it can easily be overlooked in view of the solid 
scholarship which characterizes the entire treatment of these three cen- 
turies of Christian life. 

Father Messenger has made a faithful translation of all that is contained 
in the original. He omits nothing either from the text or from the critical 
apparatus, so that the reader need never fear that footnotes or references 
have been changed or abbreviated. He adds a few footnotes of his own, 
but indicates clearly that they are such. His most valuable contribution, 
apart from the essential service of presenting a handy and readable English 
version of the work, is the thirty-six page index which he has placed at the 
end of this volume. Thus he remedies a defect which was deplored by 
numerous reviewers of the original. The index is complete and covers all 
four volumes of the English translation. 

In the translator’s Preface there are two statements which are worthy of 
comment. ‘The first is the somewhat misleading one which tells us that this 
volume ‘‘deals with the period which begins in the middle of the third 
century....’’ When the reader discovers that almost one-third of the 
book has to do with men and events dated before 250 A.D., he is apt to get 
the impression that the Preface must have been written before the final 
division of material for the various volumes had been made. The second 
statement is much more important. It is an announcement that “‘a be- 
ginning has now been made of the translation of other volumes”’ of this series, 
and that ‘‘the English version of the French third and fourth volumes, and 
possibly of the fifth also, will appear in due course, under the title The 
Church in the Christian Roman Empire.” This is indeed good news. These 
carefully translated volumes make available to the English reading public 
a series of scholarly studies which gives every promise of presenting the 
most complete and the most satisfactory history of the Churcia yet written. 


Weston College FRANCIS O. Corcoran, S.J. 


CuristIAN ApoLoGetics. By Alan Richardson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

Christian apologetics “‘is concerned with the implications of the Christian 
revelation for the rational understanding of the world and our existence in 
it. It seeks to show that revelation, as Christians understand it, is not 
merely compatible with the exercise of reason, but is actually a help and 
guide to the human reason in its attempt to understand; and, moreover, that 
revelation is not a figment of the imagination of Christians, but that it is a 
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category based upon observable facts and recognizable experiences, when 
they are correctly interpreted” (p. 21). 

The author’s conception of the relation between faith and reason may be 
deduced from the following excerpts. ‘‘It is becoming clearer nowadays that 
without a ‘faith principle’ no metaphysical system can be constructed” 
(p.35). “Christian philosophy has given expression to its recognition of this 
universal truth about human thinking in the classical formula, credo ut in- 
telligam” (p. 36). “The eighteenth-century conception of reason as a 
faculty by which men arrive at objective and rational judgements has been 
abandoned nowadays by almost all thinkers” (p. 72). ‘‘Man comes to the 
knowledge of the truth, not by the untrammeled exercise of his reasoning 
powers, but by accepting or being given the faith which enables him to use 
his reason aright; reason cannot work until it first makes an act of faith, and 
it does not work correctly—that is, rationally—ualess it makes the right 
act of faith, unless it has faith in the Truth itself. Reason does not precede 
faith, as rationalism supposes, but faith precedes reason”’ (p. 77). 

The author rejects the traditional distinction between natural and re- 
vealed knowledge, and supplants it with the doctrine of general and special 
revelation which he claims is Augustinian in conception. According to this 
theory, “it is maintained that all our knowledge of God is the result of divine 
self-revelation; indeed, we should rather say that all discovery, all knowledge 
of truth of whatever kind, is the result of the gracious and revealing activity 
of the God of truth. There is no such thing as a purely ‘natural’ or ‘un- 


aided’ knowledge of God or of truth” (p. 120). The fall of man ‘“‘signifies 
no mere loss of a donum superadditum, ...\eaving man’s natural virtues 
and capacities (such as reason) intact... . (The) rationalism of Thomistic or 


eighteenth-century theories of a natural or rational knowledge of God is 
based upon an unduly optimistic view of human nature’”’ (p. 132). 

The relation between general and special revelation is quite complicated. 
Although “‘all revelation is saving’’ (p. 127), special revelation is ‘‘both an 
affirmation and negation of general revelation” (p. 129); it is a ‘‘correction 
and transvaluation of it” (p. 130). “*The actual situation is that, until we 
accept the truth of special revelation, the truth as it is in Christ, we do not 
clearly see any portion of the truth as it really is” (p. 130). 

According to the author, one of the great advantages of the doctrine of 
general and special revelation is that “it frees us from the traditional con- 
ception of revelation as a body of propositional truths contained in an in- 
fallible Scripture, from which the nineteenth-century viewpoint had broken 
loose” (p. 118). This reviewer fails to see the advantage resulting from this 


act of liberation, particularly since the whole biblical message is later de- 
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scribed as ‘‘God’s address, or Word, to mankind; it is His authentic Word, 
and herein lies its authority” (p. 222). Such a description not only seems to 
confirm revelation as a “body of propositional truths contained in an in- 
fallible Scripture,’’ but also leaves the impression that the author would be 
interested in the Catholic doctrine of inspiration which accounts both for 


the fact that God is the principal author, and allows for the “‘social condition- 
ing,” natural ability, and individual characteristics of each evangelist. He 
apparently does not have that doctrine in mind when he writes of the “‘prog- 
ress of modern biblical science through its demolition of the traditional 
theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures” (p. 237). 

The validity of the miraculous as a criterion of revelation is stressed, but 
post-Augustinian contributions and clarifications are noticeably absent. 
Both St. Thomas and Benedict XIV advanced beyond St. Augustine, par- 
ticularly in regard to the probative value of miracles. 

Perhaps the tone of the book and its essential weakness can best be ex- 
emplified by the following citation relative to St. Thomas and St. Augustine: 
‘....in St. Thomas’s view reason without revelation is still reason, and if 
it is true to itself it can still think rationally. Here lies the essential differ- 
ence between St. Thomas’s thought and St. Augustine’s. For Thomas it 
is still theoretically possible for a man who has no faith to think rationally, 
however restricted may be the area in which rational thought is possible and 
however small be the likelihoed of an individual thinker’s becoming an 
Aristotle. Augustine has rejected even this degree of rationalism: reason 
without the light of revelation cannot function as reason, any more than a 
man’s eye can function in a completely dark room” (p. 247). 

Many would disagree with this interpretation of St. Augustine. As 
Gilson and others point out, St. Augustine never posed the question of 
whether the intellect could attain a modicum of truth without the aid of 
faith. Although his purely philosophical refutation of the sceptics would 
seem to indicate what his answer would be, his quest is for the fruition of 
infinite Wisdom, and in this it was obvious that reason alone would not 
suffice. St.Thomas, however, did face the problem of the competence of the 
unaided intellect within a restricted area, and his “hard and fast delimitation 
of the spheres of ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology,” instead of being his 
“cardinal mistake” (p. 245), was his signal triumph. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 
Tue Psycu1arric Stupy or Jesus. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated 


and with an Introduction by Charles R. Joy. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1948. Pp. 81. $2.00. 
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With an introduction by the translator, and a foreword by Winfred Over- 
holser, President of the American Psychiatric Association, this doctoral 
dissertation, which Schweitzer offered for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
at Strassburg University in 1913, appears for the first time in an English 
version. The translator’s introduction summarizes Schweitzer’s conception 
of the messianic dignity of Christ, indicates how this conception occasioned 
the outbreak of various studies subjecting Christ to psychoanalysis, de- 
scribes the concern felt by Schweitzer at this unexpected turn of events, and 
reveals his self-imposed obligation to refute the works of those scientists who 
had concluded that Christ was mentally ill. 

The first concern of Schweitzer’s refutation is to eliminate from considera- 
tion the entire fourth Gospel and certain parts of the Synoptics on the 
grounds that this material is unhistorical. This greatly facilitates the task 
taken in hand, since “‘three quarters of the matter studied by de Loosten, 
Binet-Sanglé and Hirsch come from the fourth Gospel” (p. 46). Schweitzer 
finds two radical faults in the scientists’ treatment of the Gospel material 
which he accepts as historical. In the first place, their unfamiliarity with 
the apocalyptic viewpoint of the Jews disqualifies them from passing correct 
ad- 
vanced cannot possibly conclude to a case of mental illness. Only this 


judgment on Christ’s religious outlook; secondly, the data they have 


section of the dissertation is of any particular value. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


CaTECHETIQUE. By Canon André Boyer. Paris: P. Lethellieux, 1947, 
Pp. 248. 

The director of the Centre National Catéchistique of France here offers 
a simple and up-to-date manual on religious instruction. The volume is 
comprehensive in the sense that no important problem, movement or aspect 
in the field of catechetics fails to receive adequate treatment proportionate 
to the plan of a general manual. The author knows his field so well that 
he can write briefly and incisively. 

A preliminary chapter achieves a solid basis for the work by a study of 
the catechetical directions of the Holy See. The remainder is then divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the problems involved in teaching 
Christian doctrine, and the second with problems of Christian formation. 
In thus allowing the motto: “d’abord la vérité, la vérité pour la vie” to 
dictate the primary division of his book, Canon Boyer has achieved a much 
desired clarity and proper proportion between these two elements. In 
violent reaction against purely intellectual instruction in religion, recent 
manuals have too often confused the catechetical problem by depressing the 
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place of knowledge (as such) and exaggerating out of all proportion and 
even human possibility the place there is in the religion class for the applica- 
tion of religion to life. These two elements, always present in every well- 
conducted catechetical activity, are nevertheless distinct and separable, and 
they hardly enter in the same proportion into any two religion lessons. In 
the midst of the confusion, the separate treatment of these two interlocking 
aspects of catechetical work achieves a genuine clarity that may well be 
regarded as Canon Boyer’s distinctive contribution to modern catechetical 
literature. 

The first part of Catéchétique follows traditional lines in sketching content 
and method for the intellectual presentation of Catholic truth to various 
school groups. The chapter on the history of catechetics is briefer than one 
would expect. Worthy of special note for the American catechist—because 
such topics are often omitted from our catechetical manuals—are the chap- 
ters on the doctrinal preparation of adults for the reception of various 
sacraments and on the religious instruction of adolescent groups that cor- 
respond in general to our Newman Clubs and Catholic Action groups. A 
catechetical authority in his own right, the author shows by quotation and 
reference his familiarity with the findings of educational psychologists and 
methodologists as well as with those of other catechetical writers. 

Rightly is the problem of Christian formation treated separately in the 
second part. It is a separate problem, however intimately connected with 
the first, and it is a problem that often belongs to others besides the class- 
room teacher of religion. Christian life is analyzed and found to be super- 
natural life, directed by faith, nurtured in hope by prayer, lived in charity; 
it is a life of supernatural virtues, even perhaps especially the “passive” 
virtues so prominent in the life of Christ. Formation for it must include 
an initiation into the liturgical and apostolic life of the Christian community. 

Among the author’s general observations on obstacles to the success of 
the catechist’s labors, special note should be given to those on the danger of 
saturation that confronts many adolescents whose lives have been lived in 
sheltered Catholic associations. Human respect, bad companions, and the 
passions are the commonly recognized occasions for youthful falls. Canon 
Boyer traces many defections in the lives of hitherto young Catholics to the 
fact that they are “fed up” with religion. His observation merits attention 


Fordham University Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 
DE CRIMINE PESSIMO ET DE COMPETENTIA STI. OFFICII RELATE AD 


ILLuD. By Aurelius Yanguas, S.J. Lucronii: Moderna, 1947. Pp. 31. 
This valuable booklet is a reprint of an article published in the Revista 
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Espanola de Derecho Canénico and in the [ilustracton del Clero. The author 
has admirably attained his purpose of giving a brief but most clear and com- 
plete explanation of crimen pessimum. This ecclesiastical crime is treated 
fully in all its elements of definition, relation to canons 2358 and 2359, com- 
petence, procedure, and punishment. 

Father Yanguas is not unmindful of the confused understanding that can 
exist of this crime. An example of this perception is his apt explanation 
that there is no obligation of positive law to denounce one who is guilty of 
crimen pessimum. This error is very possible, since the procedure for solici- 
tation and crimen pessimum is the same. The author gives equal care to 
questions that can arise for priests in the handling of cases. The principles 
for imposing an obligation of denunciation from the natural law, the practi- 
cal manner of fulfilling such an obligation, and the powers of religious 
superiors in relation to the crime are clearly detailed. 

rhe practice of the Holy Office with regard to crimen pessimum was not 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. It has been dithcult for priests to 
obtain even the text of the law. Father Yanguas’ booklet will be a great 


aid to the wider knowledge and easy mastery of this important matter. 


Woodstock College Josepru F. GALLEN, S.J. 

LA PRIERE DE L’EGuise: LiruRGIE DES SACREMENTS. By. L. Molien. 
Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1947. Pp. 500. 

This is the third volume of a set by its Oratorian author, the first volume 
of which handled the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the second, the Liturgical 
Year. The present work devotes a preliminary chapter to Sacraments in 


general, and then in leisurely fashion, takes up the sacraments in the tradi- 
tional sequence, baptism, confirmation, Holy Eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, holy orders and matrimony. The treatment is liturgical in the 
main, but dogmatic and canonical considerations constantly recur, and his- 
torical explanations are afforded as needed. 

It is to indicate the book’s strength to say that it bases itself squarely on 
the great modern collections, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, and Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. It is also a limitation to note 
that it does not go far beyond the works named, excellent as they are, in 
selecting its materials. Great compilators, such as Morin, Marténe, Re- 
naudot, for instance, named at the outset, do not seem to have been often 
laid under direct levy, nor other important works consulted. 

The style is very matter-of-fact, the outlines carefully drawn and indexed 
with precision, and the presentation couched, for the most part, in a French 
translation of the source-materials. The presentation makes for easy 
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orientation, and an informational survey of things not often found together 
save in such professedly historical treatments as Pourrat’s. Every priest 
will surely find here what are for him new combinations. 


Saint Mary’s College GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


Tue THIRD SprrITUAL ALPHABET. By Fray Francisco De Osuna (transl. 
by a Benedictine of Stanbrook). Westminster: The Newman Bookshop, 
1948. Pp. xxxvi + 490. $4.00. 

Saint Teresa’s copy of this book, now treasured in the Carmelite convent 
of Avila, is thus described by one who saw it: “Its yellow pages bear the 
traces of constant study. Whole passages are heavily scored and under- 
lined, whilst on the margins, a cross, a heart, a hand pointing (her favorite 
marks) indicate the...thoughts which seemed to her most worthy of 
notice in the Gothic text.” In chapter four of the Autobiography she herself 
relates that it was given to her by her uncle when she was quite young and 
that mainly from it she learned how to recollect herself and to pray. 
Throughout her life she continued to show a predilection for this encourag- 
ing book, and Fray Silverio de Santa Teresa, the latest editor of her works, 
does not hesitate to say that “‘the Third Alphabet is the book that had the 
strongest influence on her mysticism.”” The many footnotes to the present 
reprinted English edition draw attention to and strikingly verify this in- 
fluence as it appears in her subsequent doctrine on prayer. 

The author of the Third Spiritual Alphabet is Fray Francisco de Osuna, 
a Spanish Franciscan Observant of the Castilian Province, who was born 
about 1497 and died probably in 1541. He held important posts in his 
Order, was a preacher of some renown in Spain, published several collections 
of his sermons and also works on catechetics and spirituality, most of which 
have been forgotten. He brought out the Third Spiritual Alphabet at 
Toledo in 1527, followed it up with the First Alphabet in 1528, and finally 
with the Second in 1530. Together with three posthumous publications, all 
three Alphabets were gathered into one volume which appeared at Seville 
in 1554. Each Alphabet contains as many spiritual treatises as there are 
letters in the Spanish alphabet, each treatise in turn beginning with a suc- 
cessive letter of the alphabet. 

As to content, the First Alphabet treats in traditional Franciscan fashion 
of the sufferings and passion of Christ; the Second is an ascetical tract; and 
the Third, beginning with five treatises on detachment from sin and mundane 
things, goes on to develop various spiritual topics as a setting for the two 
main themes of the book, namely, recollection and prayer. 

The nature of prayer, its kinds, conditions, obstacles, and value are gone 
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into rather thoroughly, special stress being laid on the prayer of quiet. 
Indeed, the Third Alphabet is a kind of Franciscan manual leading the soul 
gradually to recollection and the prayer that goes by that name, but the 
ordering of the subject-matter leaves much to be desired, since it appears to 
be quite haphazard. The principal sources of the doctrine are Francis of 
Assisi, Bonaventure, Bernard, Gerson, Augustine, Gregory the Great, and 
several other Fathers of the Church, and the psychology of the medieval 
mystics is very much in evidence. The style is concrete, lively, and pic- 
turesque, abounding in scintillating metaphors and fanciful comparisons, 
already exhibiting some of that “‘preciosity”’ in writing which was to do so 
much harm to later Spanish literature. One can easily see how the Third 
Alphabet should have appealed to a temperament such as Teresa’s was. 
Teresa found a kindred spirit in Fray Francisco de Osuna and like a true 
disciple she later on surpassed the master in her own descriptions of recollec- 
tion and prayer. However, Osuna is still eminently worth reading and his 
book is recommended, particularly for its doctrine on the prayer of quiet. 

The English translation here reprinted was made by a Benedictine some 
eighteen years ago and is a smooth one, easy to read. Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. in his introduction emphasizes Osuna’s doctrine on the intimate 
relation of contemplation to the love of God, and insists that contemplation 
is not for the few but for the many. There is also a serviceable index. 


St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE K1aas, S.J. 
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